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TRAIT SYNDROMES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


REV. F. J. HOULAHAN® 


Professor T. V. Moore, in 1933, first published the report on 
a statistical analysis of the traits descriptive of mental disorders 
found in the clinical reports on people committed to institu- 
tional care.‘t Later he made known the results of his analysis 
of the “pre-psychotic” traits of these subjects.’ Since that time 
several studies have been based on his syndromes. These have 
dealt with presumably normal individuals. Gannon sought 
clusters of traits, identifiable with Moore's syndromes, in a 
population of college men.” Rice, with a similar objective, in- 
vestigated college women.* 

Relative to male populations, the studies of Smith’ and of 
Havlik® represented efforts to provide means of identifying the 
same clusters by reduced scales, i.e., scales of some thirty items. 
Most recently, in this line of research, Galvin has reported a 
comparison of the personality patterns obtained in high school 
boys and in elementary school boys.’ 

Galvin’s report indicates that, in the population and items in- 
vestigated, three trait clusters appear to remain relatively con- 
stant for the two age groups. These are the “timidity,” “will,” 
and “dominance” groups. Another cluster of items opposed 
almost diametrically to the “will” cluster at the elementary level 
and rather homogeneous at the level was found to break up into 
quite distinguishable sub-clusters in the high school boys. The 
implication seems to be that for the age range under study de- 
velopmental or growth factors have little to do with the first 
three clusters, whereas maturation brings about differentiation 
of the fourth with the advent of adolescence. The undifferen- 
tiated “anti-social tendency” of the elementary-school boys re- 
mains at the high school level, but clusters break off in either 


*Rev. F. J. Houlahan, Ph.D., ts an assistant essor in the Depert- 
ment of Education at the Catholic University America and associate 
editor of The Catholic Educational Review 


tNumbers refer to works listed in bibliography at end of article. 
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direction the one being described as “conceited extroversion™ 
and the other as “recessive introversion.” 

In analyzing the studies by Havlik and Galvin, it appeared 
that there were between them enough resemblances to make 
likely a common result, yet enough differences to make such a 
set of conclusions at least questionable. Similarities were evi- 
dent in that they both (1) used high school boys for their sub- 
jects, (2) made use wholly or in part of self-ratings by these 
boys, (3) studied the relationships involved by means of analysis 
of correlation matrices, and (4) utilized many of the same items. 
They were unlike, however, in that (1) Galvin pooled self-rat- 
ings by three judges and dropped from study those subjects 
and items for which there was not substantial agreement as 
to the rating, whereas Havlik simply summed the two ratings 
obtained from the boys themselves; (2) in his factor analysis, 
Havlik did not reflect all items to positive manifold before ex- 
tracting the first factor, whereas Galvin did; (3) Galvin obtained 
only two factors, though Havlik obtained three; (4) Galvin pre- 
pared his factor loadings for interpretation by means of reflec- 
tion and orthogonal rotations, while Havlik projected his values 
on the surface of a sphere where they were fitted with a super- 
imposed spherical right triangle; and, finally, (5) the traits 
studied were not all identical. 

The following list will make clear just what items were in- 
vestigated in the two studies. Along the left margin are the 
numbers of the items as they appeared in Havlik’s list. In the 
next column appear the numbers of Galvin’s list. Where the 
iterns are the same, these two numbers appear beside each other. 
Items in either list which do not appear in the same approxi- 
mate form on the other are denoted by inclosing in parentheses 
their numbers. 


Havlik Galvin 


Item 


l 1 Are you naturally forward and assertive? 
(2) Do you like to appear on the platform before 
the student body? 
(2) Do you like to stand up in class or in meetings 
and talk before other people? 


: 
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if caught breaking a rule, do you try to bluff 
your way out? 

Do you frequently show signs of irritability and 
temper? 

Are you timid and afraid? 

Are you nervous and high strung? 

Are you quarrelsome? 

Can you be trusted to carry out promptly and at- 
tentively instructions that are given you? 

Are you upset by criticism? 

Do you lack self-confidence? 

Do your companions find it difficult to get on 
with you? 

Do you have the habit of contradicting people? 
Do you frequently get into trouble with your 
fellow students? 

In forums and student meetings, do you like to 
“start something”? 

Do you assume a radical attitude on questions of 
discipline and campus life? 

Do you obey at school in only those things you 
like to do? 

Do you readily become enthusiastic over a new 
project or an enterprise? 

Have you something of a reputation as a “wise- 
cracker"? 

Do you persist in trying to correct defects to 
which your attention has been called? 

Is your inanner of addressing your teachers for- 
ward or bold? 

Do you grapple with problems and difficulties 
rather than trying to evade them? 

Do you keep at hard tasks until you succeed in 
accomplishing them? 

Would you be likely to organize a committee to 
present some matter of student interest to the 
faculty? 


3 3 
4 5 
(4) 
(5) 
6 6 
9 
(7) 
9 ll 
ll is 
(12) 
(14) 
13 15 
15 19 | 
16 16 
(17) 
(20) 
(18) 
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(21) Do you like to take the lead in school affairs? 
(17) Are you timid in meeting people? 
ig 22 «Lf passed over or slighted, are you inclined to 


sulk? 

20 23 Wo you feel rather tired and worn out most of 
the time? 

21 24 Do you become impatient over trifling annoy- 
ances? 

22 26 = Are you cold and abrupt with your companions?’ 


(25) Are you easily peeved, angered, made cranky’ 
(23) Are you frequently the centeer of interest in a 
conversational group’ 
(27) Do you do most of the talking when in a group 
of other students? 


24 28 Wo you try to arouse the sympathy of others? 

25 29 Wo you volunteer to help when there is work to 
be done? 

6 90 = Are you discontented with everything in general? 

27 $1 Are you boastful of your own exploits and 
achievements ? 

28 Do you frequently get into arguments with your 


32 
companions or professors? 
29 83 Do you talk loudly when angered? 
34 —s If “hawled out” by a professor, do you frequently 
react in a sullen manner? (-—sulk or pout?) 


In order to compare the two studies it seemed advisable to 
reduce the statistical data to comparable form. To do this, the 
correlation matrix of the Havlik study was submitted to a com- 
pletely new factor analysis. Application of this centroid method 
brought out three factors. The residual matrix at this point 
seemed not to justify the extraction of further factors. How- 
ever, examination of the communalities showee that very little 
of the variance of certain items, viz. 7, 15, 15 and 25, had been 
accounted for. A fourth factor is listed in the right hand column 
of Table 1 which shows the result of the factoring. The com- 
munalities appear in the column just ahead of the fourth factor. 
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Tass 
Facror Loapincs* 

Factor Commun- 
3 ality 

—279 379 

O77 255 

—242 295 

444 

374 

——387 426 

110 069 

215 455 

—354 515 

— 198 S71 

—213 327 

257 399 

—~237 061 

175 334 

066 

665 

184 


—146 
278 
062 
052 
165 


346 
221 
389 

435 

559 164 402 


*Dachnal points omitted for convenience. 

Since our purpose was to compare the findings of the two 
studies, it was necessary at this point to compare the plots 
- obtained from the Havlik data with those reported by Galvin. 
Galvin's “timidity” group consisted of his items 4, 8 and 17. 
These items do not appear on our list. Moreover, it is our 
items 7, 15 and 25 which together with his item 20 make up 
his “will” group. These three items together with number 13 
have such low communalities as to show insignificant vectors 
in tridimensional space. They have their greatest loadings 
with the dubious fourth factor. 
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if Number l 4 

—isi 

2 191 —219 
8 475 —183 

7 4 434 31 

5 512 244 
6 495 16S 
a 7 — 166 250 1 
_ 8 434 -240 

9 615 2009 
10 552 
418 118 
12. 343 146 
13 022 277 
14 466 101 

17 143 233 a 
= 18 163 481 274 333 155 5 
19 514 —223 279 392 
20 470 —135 384 S87 156 

21 572 —828 456 200 
22 665 —223 573 089 
23 241 643 475 109 
aa 24 445 —161 227 —104 
25 —120 O47 379 
26 —187 
27 127 

28 —132 
yb. 29 141 
30 265 
| 
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Dropping from consideration Calvin's “timidity” group, and 
omitting from further statistical treatment here those items of 
the “will” group which require a hyperplane of their own, there 
remained the task of comparing the remaining items with the 
©, D, E, F and GC groups of Galvin’s study. To facilitate this 
comparison, the reference axes for the first three factors of 
Table 1 were rotated, retaining their orthogonal relationships, 
to such positions as seerned to approximate simple structure. 
The new factor loadings appear in Table 2. The communalities, 
of course, are the same as those appearing in Table 1. 


Taste 2 


Facron Loapincs Arrern Rotation Towanrps 
Simpce STRUCTURE 


100 High School Boys Havlik’s Items (page 578) 


Factor 


Item Factor 


Number I il 

284° 543 44 

2 083 495 055 

3 77 102 239 

4 507 277 

5 282 535 

6 623 050 188 

8 190 —271 587 

9 643 160 276 

10 499 O75 340 

306 78 ORY 

12 ons 381 502 

4 032 446 

16 048 495 145 

: 7 O41 423 —060 

; 18 —260 193 147 

19 115 O15 615 
O17 


513 
22 197 O44 620 
23 006 658 
24) 


O49 
27 112 308 535 


28 522 339 O71 
29 343 rg 373 


236 


018 


*Decimal points omitted for convenience 
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It is of interest to try to determine what factors lie along 
these axes in their new positions. Looking for the items which 
have the greatest projections on each of them and listing these 
in descending order of magnitude, we find them to be as fol- 
low: 


Factor I: 9, 6, 4, 28, 21, 10, and 3 
Factor II; 23, 1, 21, (16), 18, 11, 14 and 17 
Factor III: 22, 26, (16), 20, 19, 8, 30, 27, 5, 12, 24, and 29, 


Item 16 which ranks fourth on Factor I ranks third and has a 
much greater magnitude on Factor III. 

Referring to the list of items as shown on page 578, it ap- 
pears that Factor I is dominated by a quarrelsome disposition, 
Factor II by a type of wholesome extroversion of the leadership 
type and Factor III by a withdrawing or recessive introversion 
of an anti-social type. 

But it is not the Factors that we wish to identify so much 
as it is the clusters, for it is the trait patterns which are being 
studied. From plots of the factor loadings we find rather well 


defined clusters which, between them, take up every item of 
the rotated group. Using Galvin’s letters for them, they are: 


Group C: 1, 2, 11, 17, 18, 23 and 28 
Group D: 12, 4, 16 and 27 

Group E: 3, 4, 6, 9, 24, 21, 29 and 10 
Group G: 5, 8, 19, 20, 22, 26 and 30. 


Galvin's clusters were made up of items common to both studies 
listed by our numbers as: 


Group C: 1, 2, 11, 18 and 23 
Group D: 14, 16, 27 

Group E: 3, 4, 10, 21 and 24 
Group F: 8, 19 (in G of our study) 
Group G: 20, 22 and 26. 


In this list, item 24 has been added to Croup E for it fits there 
in Galvin’s plate as well as to any other group. Group F he 
identifies with Group E on the basis of the coefficients of cor- 
relation of group factors which he found to be .663 between E 
and F and 498 between F and G. The only other item besides 
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8 and 19 in his F cluster is one which has no counterpart in 
our data. It is probably due to association with it that the cluster 
seemed to belong to E. In our data items 8 and 19 belong in GC. 

The only items of Table 2 which do not appear in clusters 
common to both studies are 5, 6, 9, 12 and 17. Of these five, 
three, Le. 5, 12 and 17, have no duplicates in the Calvin list. 
In our study, both 6 and 9 clearly belong to Group E whereas 
in the other investigation they are very distant from each other, 
6 belonging to G and 9 to D. Six refers to quarrelsomeness. 
Nine refers to contradicting people. It may be that these dif- 
ferences in their positions in the two vector fields is a function 
of the raters rather than of the population groups. 

From the two studies, we may list the following clusters indi- 
cative of trait syndromes in high school boys: 


A. Timidity (Galvin only ) 
Are you timid in meeting people? 
Are you timid and afraid? 
Do you show lack of self confidence? 


B. Wéill (from Galvin, but with uniform minimal communali- 
ties in Havlik data) 
7. Can be trusted to carry out instructions. 
15. Persists in overcoming defects. 
25. Volunteers to help at work. 


C. Wholesome Extroversion, Dominance 
1. Naturally forward and assertive. 
2. Likes to appear on platform. 
ll. “Starts things” at meetings. 
18. Would organize a committee. 
23. Center of interest in conversational group. 


(17). Grapples with problems. 
(28). Frequently argues with companions and teachers. 


D. Conceited Extroversion 
(12). Assumes radical attitude. 
14. Has reputation as “wisecracker”. 
16. Usual manner is forward and bold. 
27. Boastful of own exploits. 
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E. Maladjustment 
Bluffs way out of difficulties. 


; Shows irritability and temper. 

10. Often in trouble with fellows. 

21. Impatient over trifles. 

24. Tries to arouse sympathy of others. 


6. Quarrelsome. 
9. Contradicts people. 
29. Talks loudly when angered. 


G. Recessive Introversion 
8. Is difficult to get on with. 
19. Inclined to sulk. 


Tired and worn out. 
Cold and abrupt with companions. 
Discontented. 


Nervous and high strung. 
Sullen. 


This rather satisfactory agreement between the two studies 
in their identifications of trait syndromes in high school boys 
is of special significance in view of the discrepancies between 
them in experimental conditions and in preliminary statistical 
outcomes. The populations were different groups of boys; self 
ratings were employed exclusively in one case, judges’ ratings 
were predominant in the other; not all of the same items were 
employed in the two studies; in fact, not even all of the same 
clusters were represented. The one study showed only two 
factors which, however, were polar. The other required at least 
three factors, none of which was polar. Finally the communali- 
ties involved, particularly in our study, were very low. 

Moreover, in view of these low communalities, it is surpris- 
ing to find complete agreement in the clusters here reported 
and those found by Havlik. It might be expected that the di- 
rection cosines of vectors so short as these would be too un- 
stable to warrant their extension to unity. The discovery of the 
same clusters by both methods of treatment demonstrates the 
strength of the factor patterns themselves despite the low level 
of distinctness and clarity in the origina’ data. 
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TEACHING FOR CONTACT 


SISTER IGNATIUS MARIE, 


Integration in a Catholic school is the outgrowth of the Cath- 
olic way of life that it teaches. Whether such integration is 
highly developed or otherwise is dependent, of course, on the 
circumstances surrounding the individual school. One factor, 
however, that is frequently overlooked in the efforts to integrate 
effectively the curriculum of a Catholic school is the role of a 
communication program, called by some, a speech program. 

To play a vital part in the integration of a curriculum, a com- 
munication program must aim at the development of a Catholic 
personality. not only at the mastery of speech skills consonant 
with the ability of each pupil. One important reason for such 
an objective is this. Communication is the expression part of 
a learning cycle, and, as such, has definite repercussions on the 
personality growth and even, in some cases, on the basic con- 
victions of the individual. 

Thinking is stimulated in every course in the curriculum. The 
teachers hope so, at least. Thinking leads to discussion, discus- 
sion fosters conviction, conviction tends toward expression, and 
expression either modifies the previous conviction, or, while pre- 
serving the conviction essentially the same, adapts the indi- 
vidual’s personality and mode of expression to the circumstances. 

Now, for most of us most of the time, such expression takes the 
form of oral communication. On the one hand, such communi- 
cation can change the basic convictions developed in other 
courses of the curriculum. On the hand, it can preserve and 
strengthen those basic convictwns while adapting the indi- 
vidual’s personality and mode of expression to the circumstances. 
If such oral communication is left to the unguided expression of 
a pupil's daily encounters, it is understandable that the evils 
of secularism and materialism may play havoc with the basic 
convictions of many a pupil or graduate of a Catholic schoo!. 


*Sister Ignatius Marie, S.N.D.. M.A.. now at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Convent. Glendale, Arizona, formerly taught communication education 
at Notre Dame High School, Chicago 
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Giving guidance—not compulsion—to a pupil's expression by 
a program in communication certainly provides no absolute pre- 
ventive for student lapses from those basic convictions so con- 
sonant with a practical Catholic. However, it can provide ele- 
mentary knowledge and experience to counteract both nega- 
tively and positively the influence of secularistic and materialistic 
convictions, frequently persuasively articulate. Further, it can 
be a powerful weapon in guiding personality growth and modes 
of expression to the circumstances surrounding life in the present 
day—circumstances that move His Holiness, Pope Pius XII to 
call forth, “Now is the time for action!” 

Another reason for a communication program aiming at the 
development of a Catholic personality has to do with the edu- 
cational theory on the transfer of learning. Such theory indi- 
cates that a transfer of learning from one situation to another is 
not automatic. We must make definite efforts to teach for the 
transfer of learning from the classroom situation to the life 
situation. The way the subject is taught has more influence on 
the amount of transfer than the subject itself. 

This brings us back to the necessity of establishing a definite 
aim for the communication program, an aim that will affect 
the way in which the subject is taught. This aim must not lead 
to concentration on the objective perfection of the activities 
themselves. Such concentration is a very real danger in a com- 
munication program. Too frequently, the program's value is 
weighed solely by the objective perfection of its public activi- 
ties, irrespective of the manner in which this perfection is ob- 
tained. The aim of a communication program must aid the 
transfer of learning primarily; it fosters objective perfection of 
activities in so far as this is consonant with the primary aim. 

Now, one way to aid the transfer of learnirg is to identify as 
closely as possible the components of the classroom situation 
with those of the life situation. The Catholic personality is cer- 
tainly a component common to both situations. Some may add: 
Are not the speech skills also common to both situations? Yes, if 
the speech skills are an integral part of the generalizations and 


1 Address to the men’s unit of Italian Catholic Action in St. Peter's Square, 
September 8, 1947 
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principles and habits that make up the personality that is indis- 
solubly united to the man as such and that comes into play when- 
ever the man operates. Only slightly, if these speech skills are 
considered as objectives in themselves without definite refer- 
ence to the Catholic personality of which they are a part. Theore- 
tically, of course, few administrators and teachers will consider 
the speech skills as independent objectives. Practically, however, 
many speech programs apparently endorsed by the local and 
regional administration can cause speculation on the matter. 

This does not mean that the speech skills should be ignored. 
Far from it. As an outcome of aiming at the development of 
a Catholic personality, a communication program should develop 
speech skills consonant with the personality and ability of each 
student. As shown above, the development of such speech skills 
has inalienable repercussions on the individual's personality. 
Now, the question is this. Just what speech skills should re- 
ceive attention in such a program? The answer comes automati- 
cally. Those that are the tools of effective communication. 

Many speech authorities seem to agree on the following as 
common requirements of all successful communication: use and 
control of the voice and body, pronunciation and articulation, 
use of language, and favorable mental, physical, and emotional 
attitudes toward speech situations.’ 

Just as we differentiate, however, between the tools used in 
construction and the actual construction, let us differentiate also 
between the tools of communication and the communication pro- 
cess. Woaile the two are intimately related, such a difference 
must be noted for the purpose of establishing a clear objective 
for the communication program. Such a program aims at the 
development of the whole man not simply at skill in the use of 
the tools of communication. The facts that oral expression is a 
part of the learning cycle and that it must be taught for transfer 
to daily living make this clarity of aim essential to a communi- 
cation program. 

It is true that few of us can communicate effectively without 
some skill in the use of the above tools. It is equally true, how- 


2 Halbert S. Greaves, “Credo for Mid-century,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXVI (April, 1950), 184. 
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ever, that skill in the use of these tools does not insure effective 
communication. The person who makes no contact with other 
individuals, whether he be trying to communicate in a group 
of ten or one thousand, is not unknown in Catholic circles. To 
act as a vital, integrating force in the curriculum, this program 
must help to mature by oral expression the Catholic personality, 
the whole man, that has been developed by the activities of the 
entire school. 

The outline of activities for such a program must be deter- 
mined in the light of the above facts, namely, that oral expres- 
sion is a part of the learning cycle, that it must be taught very 
specifically for transfer to daily living, and that skill in the use 
of the tools of communication should be the outgrowth of the 
efforts to develop the Catholic personality of each individual, 
the whole man. Those forms of communication that are com- 
mon to the lives of the normal person should be stressed. Con- 
versation, in all its types, ranks high on the list. This does not 
mean conversation that is divorced from the social graces and 
constructive critical thinking of the whole man so as to con- 
centrate solely on the development of speech skills. While some 
instruction about speech skills as such is highly desirable,* let 
us keep those speech skills in their proper relation to the matur- 
ing of the whole man. Unless these speech skills are taught in 
the light of this relationship, the amount of transfer to daily liv- 
ing is apt to be slight for the average pupil. And is it not true 
that our average pupils outnumber those more gifted with extra- 
ordinary speech talents? Our average pupils also need to com- 
municate effectively in their daily living. 

Other forms of communication that are common to the lives 
of average citizens can be used as experiences in the program 
of study. So long as these experiences are determined in the 
light of the three facts mentioned above, they can be developed 
into a satisfactory program of study. The activities are means 
to an end. The maturing of the Catholic personality, the whole 
man, by means of oral expression is the end. There may be 
more than one set of experiences that will lead to that end, 


* Gladys L. Borchers, “Basic Issues in Integrating Speech with Other 
Subjects,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXII (January, 1948), 169 
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however, and therefore, there may be more than one satisfactory 
program of study. The important point in a Catholic school 
is that these experiences be aimed at the maturing of the Cath- 
olic personality, the whole man, the product of the entire school’s 
activity. 

In summary, then, to set up a definite Catholic objective for 
a communication program in a Catholic school is the first factor 
in an integrating effort to teach for contact. To develop a set 
of experiences that is the outgrowth of this objective is a second 
factor. To find the teacher for the course is a third factor, and 
a variable one at that. The reasons for the variability of this 
third factor are manifold, without doubt. Some are common to 
any position as teacher, and others are peculiar to the role of a 
communication teacher. It is only some of the more evident 
latter variabilities that will be considered here. 

Differences in the training of communication, or speech, or 
dramatic art teachers or directors are tremendous. The very 
fact that so many different titles must be used to indicate one 
and the same person gives evidence of this. On one side, we 
have communication teachers, trained and experienced in both 
the educational and the communication fields, who are deeply 
imbued with Catholic principles and educational objectives 
which orientate all their training and experience. On another 
side, we have dramatic art teachers, more or less experienced 
and trained in the one field of communication that is known 
as theatre, but seldom in other fields of communication and, 
sometimes, not in education. They may or may not be deeply 
imbued with Catholic principles and educational objectives. 
On still another side, we find the recent graduate of one of the 
fairly new speech departments of our colleges or universities, 
trained and somewhat experienced in some fields of communica- 
tion, trained in education and eager to gain experience along 
this line. Again, we may find a teacher with no formal train- 
ing in any field of communication, but trained and experienced 
both in education and in some other subject field. Because 
of a cultured diction or adaptable personality, or simply be- 
cause of availability, this teacher is assigned to teach the com- 
munication program. Passing over the many in-between cases, 
we arrive finally at the case of no teacher at all. The communi- 
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cation program is simply not important enough in the eyes of 
the administration, either local or regional, to rate a definite 
teacher of any type. Unfortunately, this is the case in many 
of our Catholic schools. Of course, many administrators will 
blame this situation on a lack of money. Observation seems to 
point rather directly to this fact, however. If the local or re- 
gional administration really wants a teacher to fill a definite need, 
it frequently manages to get him. 

Basically, the existence of any of the above situations except 
the last one is a hopeful sign. It shows that the administration, 
either local or regional or both, sees the need for a communica- 
tion program and is trying to do something to meet that need, 
inadequate though that something may be at present. Even 
some “no teacher” cases may be the result of administrative 
frustration. Some administrators may see the crying need for 
a communication program but feel helpless to attack the prob- 
lem. The following suggestions are meant to encourage and 
assist those administrators with good will toward such a program. 

The first suggestion is a plea for a rating of the communica- 
tion teacher that is on an equal footing with the rating of teach- 
ers of other subjects. For example, few educators would ap- 
prove of a mathematics or language or social science or English 
teacher being hired to teach whatever part of the subject he 
pleased during the class periods assigned to him. A mathe- 
matics teacher is assigned to teach algebra (and usually a def- 
inite section of it at that) or geometry or trigonometry or solid 
geometry or some other definite section of mathematics, not just 
mathematics in general. At the very least, it may be hoped, 
a teacher is given a text or outline of study or experiences, the 
minimum essentials are pointed out, and the school’s educational 
objectives are clarified so as to show the relation of the specific 
course objectives to those of the school. Can not the communi- 
cation teacher be treated in like manner? At the present time, 
few such teachers are so well grounded both in the Catholic 
principles and educational objectives and in the various com- 
munication fields that they are able or willing to set up adequate 
objectives and a possible program of experiences for themselves. 
We do not expect the average mathematics teacher or other sub- 
ject teacher to do this. Why should we expect such educational 
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proficiency from the average communication teacher? And re- 
member that the educational and experimental background of 
our average communication teachers will vary much more than 
those of our average mathematics teachers. For those adminis- 
trators who are men of good will, but who say that they do not 
possess a statement of a basically Catholic objective and a 
sample outline of class activities to give the communication 
teacher, there is always this article to use as the statement of a 
Catholic objective. In the bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, referred to above, many sample 
outlines of activities are available. From these samples, an 
administrator of any particular school can easily assemble his 
own outline of activities. 

The second suggestion urges in-service guidance for the ave- 
rage communication teacher who may be deficient in the basic 
objectives of Catholic education. This does not apply, of course, 
to the unusual teacher in an unusual situation. This guidance 
may be provided by the principal, who is frequently too much 
in demand to give it effectively, or by some other specific teacher 
who is definitely appointed by the principal as the Guidance 
Assistant for the communication department. This guidance as- 
sistant has the responsibility of orientating the actual communi- 
cation teacher so that the school’s communication program with 
its outline of activities, both class and extracurricular, springs 
from the basically Catholic principles and educational objectives 
that are the raison détre of the communication program. 

It is important that this guidance assistant be chosen with 
care. Most of use realize that all people, including teachers, 
are not made in such a way as to be able to adapt themselves 
to giving guidance in the choice of activities without doing the 
actual directing of those activities. Neither do all people, in- 
cluding teachers, possess the degree of understanding and toler- 
ance necessary to realize, not theoretically, but practically, that 
the specific methods of reaching a definite objective must be 
left to the initiative of the communication teacher. The com- 
munication teacher is to be guided in his choice of objectives, 
and, if necessary, in his choice of activities to attain those ob- 
jectives, not in his methods of teaching and directing. If the 
teacher proves to be completely unsatisfactory, a different one 
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should be sought. This differentiation must be preserved 
throughout the year for the sake of the spiritual, mental, and 
physical health of both the guidance assistant and the communi- 
cation teacher. Again, in most cases in which a guidance as- 
sistant is necessary, such an assistant will be something of a 
school authority on Catholic principles and educational objec- 
tives. He will seldom be even a school authority in the various 
fields of communication. If he had the needed communication 
credentials, it should not be necessary to procure a different com- 
munication teacher. 

Of course, the guidance assistant should be one person for 
the entire school year, not different people at different times of 
the year. Nor should he be subject to change to fit the class 
sponsorship of public performances. Such change destroys even 
the attempt to develop a unified communication program that 
can act as an integrating force in the school. It sets up a rather 
materialistic utilitarian objective for the program instead of a 
basically Catholic one. Let the business end of public perform- 
ances, and possibly, the elementary production end be under 
the sponsorship of different classes and faculty advisers, but do 
keep the program's objective and the selection of activities that 
further that objective under the guidance of one person for the 
entire year. This does not exclude on the part of the guidance 
assistant the advisability of holding conferences with class ad- 
visers. On the contrary, such conferences with their consequent 
suggestions and warnings are very desirable. Most of us will 
agree, however, that it is better for everyone concerned to have 
one person assigned as guidance assistant than to have several 
try to fulfill those duties during the course of the same school 
year. 

A third suggestion advocates the demand on the part of all 
educators for adequate training for present or future communi- 
cation teachers. This training, of course, should be supplied by 
our colleges, universities, and teacher training institutions. Such 
training well may be supplemented at the present time by work- 
shops and discussion groups arranged by either local or regional 
administrators. Apparently, the institutions of higher learning 
are making progress in providing adequate training for present 
and future teachers. In the field of communication, however, 
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this training, at present, tends toward the development ol spe- 
cialists in one field of communication, such as theatre, or radio, 
or debating, or the like, rather than toward the development oi 
specialists in communication education. We need communica- 
tion specialists in the professional field, without doubt. We need 
them also, very desperately, in the field of communication edu- 
cation. 

Yes, many institutions of higher learning do olier some courses 
that are listed as “The leaching of Speech,” or the like, cither 
on the elementary or secondary school level or on both. Yoo 
trequently, however, these courses present theoretical and his- 
torical lectures, readings, and discussions, and they stop there. 
For practical assistance to the present or future teacher, such 
theory and history must be given functional orientation and guid- 
ance along the lines of basically Catholic teaching objectives 
and possible teaching procedures. 

it is true, of course, that our Catholic elementary and secon- 
dary schools should “supply the demand” of the institutions of 
higher learning for incoming, well-grounded, articulate Catholic 
students. It is equally true, however, that those same institu- 
tions must in turn “supply the demand,” not only for communi- 
cation specialists along professional lines, but for commuication 
teachers, teachers who are deeply imbued with Catholic prin- 
ciples and Catholic educational general and specific objectives. 

All of the above material will be useful only to those edu- 
cators with good will toward a definite communication program. 
It is meant for them. The field of communication is anything 
but a new one in Catholic education. With true wisdom, how- 
ever, the manner of communication education has been adapted 
to the varying circumstances of the different centuries. Now, 
in the twentieth century, let us not be hesitant to train our Cath- 
olic students in forms of communication that are adaptable to 
the circumstances of a materialistic and secularistic time. Now, 
when so many -isms are persuasively articulate, now is the time 
for persuasively articulate defensive and offensive Catholicism. 
Now is the time for Catholic schools to be particularly mindful 
of the role of an adequate communication program in integrat- 
ing the curriculum so as to teach for contact. 
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EFFECT OF THE DIALECTIC UPON OUR VIEW 
OF CHRIST AS TEACHER 


REV. 5. RAYMOND* 


INTRODUCTION 


it was Hegel who first gave prominence to the Dialectic’ in 
human progress and in man’s thought-processes, and as a philos- 
ophical principle it has proved to be one of the first importance. 
its application and its use in the framing of a philosophical sys- 
tem, of course, have not always been satisfactory. Hegel him- 
self was too close to such a vast and significant truth for him 
to digest it adequately, and it precipitated him into an idealism 
that was ingenious but grossly naive and superficial as a philos- 
ophical system. Marx used it too, and in an effort to correct 
Hegel's idealism and make allowance for economic factors he 
made his dialectic materialistic. As a philosophical system this 
was no improvement on Hegel's extravagances. It was also ex- 
cessively superficial and teeming with inadequacies. The Neo- 
Thomists, especially Maritain, have used it better. They have 
incorporated it into the philosophia perennis, and as was to be 
expected it has fallen admirably into place, lending further proof 
thereby to the adequacy of that philosophical system. It was 
Cardinal Newman, however, who used it to the best advantage 
in propounding his theory on the development of Catholic Doc- 
trine,* and its consequences in that line are beginning to be 
appreciated more and more as time moves on and away trom 
the initial Hegelian discovery. For Catholics especially it has 
been a discovery of inestimable value. Now that we know and 
admit the existence of such a dialectical process, we are no 
longer alarmed or apprehensive when we see the old and ap- 


*Rev. S. Raymond, M.A. (Oxon), M.A. Ed., is on the staff of Cathedral 
High School, Karachi, Pakistan. 

! Maritain defines the dialectic thus: “the interaction of the internal 

» of ideas with the needs and dispositions of the thinking subject.” 
s ticiem and Politics, p. 36. London: The Century Press, 1945. 

21 have been unable to verify whether Cardinal Newman was im- 
mediately and directly influenced by Hegel, or whether his theory was the 
product merely of his own brilliant mind influenced by the general trend 
which is so much in evidence in writers of that time. 
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parently age-worn doctrines of our faith taking on newer and 
deeper meanings. We realize that this is merely the interaction 
of the internal logic of Catholic ideas with the ever-changing 
needs and dispositions of the thinking subject. It is not as if 
we were attempting to introduce anything new into the forever 
fixed body of Catholic doctrine. It is merely the blossoming 
forth into the explicit whatever had been implicitly and quite 
logically contained. 

Nor is the negative use the only use to which we can put this 
principle. There is another use, and a positive one, perhaps 
even more vital than the negative, and it is this. Owing to the 
existence of the dialectic we can continually use the Scriptures 
as a corroborative and as a guidance for our most recent theories 
and hypotheses in the other sciences. This may require a few 
words of explanation. The theory of the dialectic states that 
besides the conscious development of our thought natural to a 
discursive and non-intuitive intellect, there is also an uncon- 
scious development which is equally natural and also an essen- 
tial property of a discursive and non-intuitive intellect living in a 
developing word and subject to changing needs and circum- 
stances. Obviously this development is not confined to any one 
particular branch or sphere of knowledge, but affects them all 
equally and indiscriminately. Thus in every sphere of knowl- 
edge there is a continuous development which is not merely 
extensive, but also intensive. Errors, of course, are still possible 
in such progress, and arise as always from too precipitant a 
desire for generalization and systematization. In the physical 
sciences such errors can always be corrected by subjecting the 
too hasty hypothesis to experimental corroboration. In some 
sciences, however, such a process is not possible, or if possible 
is too lengthy and dangerous to be feasible. This is particularly 
so in the formation of educational theory. The advance of 
knowledge in the educational field leads to the discovery of new 
aspects and new facts. The desire to link those facts together 
and to give them unity and coherence in the existing body of 
theory is as urgent and pressing as ever owing to the very struc- 
ture of our mind which is continually seeking for unity. Thus 
new theories are formed often with a haste that is not whole- 
some. How can these theories be verified? Not always by ex- 
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periment, especially when a long period must elapse before such 
experiments can give conclusive evidence one way or the other. 
Apart from the length of time involved, we have to bear in mind 
also that we are dealing here with human material and that 
irreparable damage can be done to the human personality by 
rash experimentation with it. Thus some other check or guide 
is necessary, and it is here that the dialectic enters in to help us 
particularly who accept the Scriptures as Divine Revelation. 

No longer are we foolish enough to imacine that we can ex- 
haust the riches which the Scriptures contain. On the educa- 
tional question, for instance, we could not say that we know 
completely whatever Christ has to teach us, not only because of 
the wealth contained in the Scriptures. but also because of our 
own mental immaturity. Thus we can alwavs return to the 
Scriptures with advantage for thev are continnally blossoming 
Thev are the word of God. end contain nothine but the truth 
but the full lowic of their ideas apnears only in accordence with 
the needs and dispositions of the thinking eubiect. New circum- 
stances. increase in knowledee. or anvthing which creates new 
needs and dispositions for the thinking subject will also help to 
reveal in greater detail and with qreater clarity the logic of the 
Scriptures. As we move along, therefore, and progress in knowl- 
edge, we can with continuous profit return to the Scriptures 
with the assurance that our progress will have helped them to 
take on a deeper and a new significance 

Tt is with this end in view accordingly, that T am returning 
to consider what the Gospels have to tell us about Christ. the 
Teacher. Has the spurt in educational interest and educotional 
theory in recent vears thrown Christ the Teacher into a deeper 
light? It is bound to have done so, and in doing so will also 
have provided us with an adequate means for checking and 
verifving our own progress in the educational sphere. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 


Brubacher in A History of the Problems of Education, intro- 
duces his chapter on the “Professional Education of Teachers” 
with these words: “. . .there can be no denying the fact that the 
quality of one’s teachers will more often than not be the most 
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important determinant of the height and rate of rise which each 
generation attains.” 

He then goes on to show that while as late as the 17th century 
teaching was thought by many to be merely an art,‘ and hence a 
gift which one either had or didn't have, we have now come to 
see it as not merely an art but also as a science for which prep- 
aration and training are necessary. 

Going back to the Gospels with this knowledge we find certain 
words and actions of Christ taking on a much deeper and more 
significant meaning as far as the Catholic teacher's training is 
concerned. The Catholic teacher like all teachers requires a 
training both with respect to the subject which he is to teach 
as also with respect to the science of teaching that subject. But 
in addition to those two requirements he also needs the abilitv 
to integrate his subject with his religion. Mser. George Johnson 
has made the point thus: 


Religion is too important for human welfare to be treated as a mere 


accessory to life and living. Hence no part-time arrangement for its 
teaching can ever amount to more than a mere palliative. Religion is 
of the very warp and woof of education. Our relationship with God is 
the basis of every other relationship, and our lives have meaning only in 
reference to our Creator, and to His Divine Will Fvervthing about us 
belongs to God, and anv dualism between God and the world is definitely 
false intellectually and dangerously wrong morally 5 


Obviously if the teacher is to fill this need. he requires train- 
ing in it, and it is extremely interesting to see how perfectly 
Christ realized this need; how He subjected Himself to such 
a training, and how He requested His apostles also to train 
themselves. As to the first point, two excellent instances stand 
out clearly from the Gospel according to St. Luke. Before Jesus 
began His teaching career He spent forty days in fasting, prayer, 
and penance as a preparation for it, and St. Luke tells us the 
result: “And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Gali- 


John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 493 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1947 

* Ibid. p. 500. 

* George Johnson, Better Men for Better Times, p. 105. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1945. 
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lee and the fame of Him went out through the whole country. 
And he taught in their synagogues and was honoured by all.” 


Nor was this thought by Him to be enough. It was repeated 
again and again during His public life, and the most striking 
incident we have of it is His preparation for the teaching of the 
beatitudes. On that occasion, St. Luke informs us He spent 
the entire night in prayer and in silent communing with His 
Eternal Father: “Now it came to pass in those days, that he 
went out to the mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God. And when day broke, he summoned his dis- 
ciples; 

Nothing in the world’s history or literature has been found 
to equal the beatitudes for their simplicity, their beauty, and 
their wealth. They are almost miraculously graded to every 
age-level and are adequate subject-matter for almost every stage 
of mental development. In addition they represent a philos- 
ophy of life, and contain in themselves every principle which the 
Catholic teacher should endeavor to impart to his students. It 
is certainly interesting and illuminating then for the teacher to 
know that they were the result of a whole night spent in prayer. 

Obviously if prayer and meditation were necessary for Jesus 
as teacher they are more necessary for those who would at- 
tempt to teacher what He had come on earth to teach. And we 
quite naturally find Jesus insisting on this. St. Mark narrates 
the events which followed the first teaching mission of the 
Apostles: “And the Apostles came together to meet Jesus and 
repeated to him all that they had done and taught. And he 
said to them, ‘Come apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” ™* 

The significant words here, of course, are “a desert place.” 
There is apparently more meaning to that request than that the 
Apostles were physically tired after their journeyings and needed 
a rest. For such a rest “a desert place” would not have been 
necessary. For such a rest a return to their homes or to their 
former occupations would have been more than sufficient, but 


* Luke: 4:14-15. All quotations from the Gospels are from the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine revision of the New Testament unless men- 
tion is made to the contrary 

Thid. 6:12 & 

Mark, 6:50-31. 
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they were to recoup not merely from physical fatigue, but also 
from the possibility of mental stagnation. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 

Modern educational theory is becoming more and more extra- 
vagant in its requirements for the teacher. Gone forever are the 
days when a school-leaving certificate was considered adequate 
for one who was to be a teacher. Today educational theorists 
write in this ambitious vein: 

The bachelor’s degree is still generally regarded as a minimum of formal 
training for high school teachers, and three years of graduate study, cul- 
minating in the degree of Ph.D. as the standard requirement for college 
and university teachers. Junior-college teaching requires more formal train- 
ing than the bachelor’s degree, and does not necessarily demand interest or 
ability in original research work or the detailed specialization required for 
the doctorate of philosophy. The junior-college teacher should possess 
from one to three years of graduate training in the field or fields he is 
expected to teach.* 

The reason for this is obvious, for while the principle “qualis 
magister, talis discipulus” may not always be true, it cannot be 
denied as Brubacher has so admirably pointed out: “. . .that 
the quality of one’s teachers will more often than not be the 
most important determinant of the height and rate of rise which 
each generation attains.”’° 

If this be true in the secular line of knowledge, then it is 
equally true in the religious line, because for the Catholic teacher 
there can never be any divorce or separation between these two 
lines. He can never treat religion as a mere accessory to life 
and living. For him it must always be the “warp and woof of 
education.” His knowledge, therefore, must continually advance 
to meet the stress and strain of new circumstances and conditions. 
The ever changing and moving world gives rise to new needs 
demanding new dispositions in the minds of those who have to 
live their lives in accordance with the changing shape of the 
world. It is obviously the teacher here who has to give the lead. 
It is his duty not merely to set the standard in his community; 
it is his duty to raise it intellectually as well as spiritually since 
for Catholic these two spheres are inseparable. _ 


* Har! R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. 
p. 87. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1945. 
Brubacher, op. cit., p. 495. 
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The Catholic teacher of today, then, who has studied the 
modern educational writers and theorists, and who realizes what 
his duties are, will find both confirmation of these theories and 
guidance for himself in a return to the Gospels. There he will 
be able to read in the words of St. Matthew about Christ, his 
Ideal: 

And when he had come to his own country, he began to teach them in 
their synagogues, so that they were astonished and said, “How did this 
man come by this wisdom and these miracles? Is not this the carpenter's 
son? Is not his mother called Mary, and his brethren James and Joseph 
and Simon and Jude? And his sisters are they not all with us? Then 
where did he get all this?”!! 


He was one of them yet He was far ahead of them in knowledge 
as every Catholic teacher should be in his community. But from 
where is the Catholic teacher to get this extra knowledge and 
wisdom? From the same source that Jesus used: “I preach only 
what the Father has taught me.”"* And the Knox version of the 
New Testament makes His words even more explicit on the 
point: “I do not do anything on my own authority, but speak as 
my Father has instructed me to speak.” 


THE PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 


Despite the great progress made in the science of teaching in 
recent years, there is no modern educationalist who would ven- 
ture to deny the importance of personality and attitudes as 
requirements for a good and efficient teacher. On the contrary, 
most educational writers give personality the first place. Some 
consider it with a wealth of detail. Professor Kyte for instance 
in his book, The Principal at Work, suggests that the principal 
should analyze the teacher's personality: “. . from the stand- 
point of tact, sense of humor, common sense, human understand- 
ing, initiative, fairness, leadership, sympathy, poise, health, 
patience, vision, interests, self-control, energy, loyalty, sociability, 
punctuality, personal neatness, and perseverance.”™ 

Now while some of these personality qualities mentioned 
above can be acquired, the majority of them are natural gifte 

Matt, 13:53-56 

'2 John, 8:28 


18 George C. Kyte, The Principal at Work, p. 259. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1941 
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which a teacher either has or does not have according as his 
nature has endowed him. It is therefore useless to waste time 
discussing them. We turn, accordingly, to the question of at- 
titudes. These do come also most often from natural aptitudes, 
but they can also at times be acquired by practice and effort, 
and they are, of course, of inestimable value in teaching. Most 
writers, in fact, place attitudes in a teacher as second in im- 
portance only to personality qualities. As regard the attitudes 
required for a good teacher, Professor Kyte mentions the fol- 
lowing that should be considered: “. . .her professional spirit, 
attitude towards pupils, attitude toward other teachers, attitude 
towards people in general, broad-mindedness, and attitude to- 
wards life.”™ 

With this information and with this list of requirements, it 
is interesting and highly instructive for the Catholic teacher 
to turn to the Gospels and discover that Jesus, the Teacher, rep- 
resented in His Person every one of these attitudes and that He 
gave His own divinely inspired interpretation of them. 


What was his interpretation, for instance, of the professional 
spirit? St. Mark gives us the answer: “They were astonished at 
his teaching; for he was teaching as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” 


What was His attitude towards his pupils? St. Mark once 
again gives us the answer: “And when he landed, Jesus saw o 
large crowd, and had compassion on them because they were 
like sheep without a shepherd. And he began to teach them 


many things.”"* 


What was his attitude towards other teachers? St. Matthew 
shows us how impartial and objective it was, and how com- 
pletely above any envy or petty jealousy: “Therefore whoever 
does away with one of these least commandments, and so teaches 
men shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; but whoever 
carries them out and teaches them, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.”"" 


14 Ibid. 

1S Mark, 1:22 
16 [bid., 6:34 
1T Matt., 5:19 
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What was His attitude towards people in general? St. John 
gives us the answer to this question, and it is an answer which 
proves also the broad and open-minded spirit which the life of 
Jesus evidenced throughout: “I have spoken openly to the world; 
I have always taught in the synagogues and in the temple, where 
all the Jews gather, and in secret I have said nothing.”* 
Finally we have Christ's attitude towards life. It is the at- 
titude of the teacher who realizes that he is and never can be 
anything more than an instrument in the hands of God. St. John 
gives us Christ's very words: “These things I have spoken to 
you while yet dwelling with you. But the Advocate, the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach you 
all things, and bring to your mind whatever I have said to you.” 
There is no doubt that Christ's interpretation of the attitudes 
which a teacher requires can and should be a frequent source of 
meditation for the Catholic teacher. In this paper we have done 
no more than list them, and it is the progress of educational the- 
ory which has made this list possible. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to demonstrate how the 
dialectic affects the Gospels which are the revealed word of God. 
Incidentally it also throws a new light on the close relationship 
between reason and revelation on the one hand, and between 
science and faith on the other. It is only the continuous dove- 
tailing of these two which makes true progress possible. Science 
unaided by revelation is a dangerous instrument which may at 
times lead us to our own destruction. On the other hand revela- 
tion unaided by science can become stagnant and sterile. But 
the two together help us to move forward with sure feet on 
strong and stable ground. This is a statement which has been 
amply proved in this paper. We have used the Gospels to tackle 
an educational issue, and if we have made any progress in our 
findings our thanks are due entirely to the advance in educa- 
tional theory. It is due to this advance that the requirements 
for a teacher have become more and more specific enabling us 


John, 18:20 
Ibid, 14:25-26 
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to see in the Gospels thereby, not only that Jesus Christ was an 
excellent teacher, but why He was an excellent teacher. Ob- 
viously this “why” has not as yet been revealed in full, and this 
is precisely the charm of the dialectic. There will always be 
room for improvement. There will always be the possibility of 
seeing the Gospels in a deeper light. There will always be an 
incentive for human beings of any century to pursue their intel- 
lectual activities. 


NEWSBITS 


Because of prospective materials’ shortages, building experts 
are advising schoolmen to move ahead with school building pro- 
grams now... .A group of 23 taxpayers in Missouri have brought 
suit against four public school districts to stop their receipt of 
state public school funds. The injunction petition claims that 


the districts are using Catholic school facilities and are employ- 
ing members of religious orders as teachers. . . According to 
Dean Thomas Pollock of New York University, college students 
are showing an increasing interest in the study of religion... . 
Western Reserve University has instituted a pay-as-you-go tui- 
tion plan; only 25 per cent of tuition must be paid at registra- 
tion. The remainder is payable in one, two, or three install- 
ments. . . .The U. S. Chamber of Commerce announced in Sep- 
tember that public school expenditure per pupil is up 37 per 
cent from 10 years ago in terms of “real” dollars, though the 
country is spending less of its total income on education... . 
Under the new income tax measure, school income over $1,000 
derived from a business enterprise not substantially related to 
the purpose of the school and income from rentals on property 
purchased or constructed with borrowed funds and leased for 
more than five years to some commercial enterprise are taxable. 
. . .The Board of Education of Bridgeport, Connecticut, is start- 
ing a course in sex education for parents and teachers to help 
them to instruct their children and pupils intelligently along 
these lines. 
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THE AGE FOR FIRST COMMUNION 


SISTER M. PHILOTHEA, 


The age of admitting children to First Holy Communion has 
not always been uniform. The hierarchy and clergy have been 
at variance as to the “age of discretion” and conditions for ad- 
mission. It is the purpose of this article to state briefly the 
ancient custom of the Church regarding First Communion and to 
account to some extent for its decline; explain the decree of 
Pius X on early Communion by interpreting in the words of theo- 
logians the meaning of the “age of discretion” and just what a 
child is obliged to learn; consider the gravity of disregarding 
the decree; and finally, to stress the importance of preparing 
children for this great Sacrament according to the wishes of 
Christ which have been interpreted for us through the words of 
Pius X. 

This study has deepened the realization of how blessed the 
little ones are today to be allowed to receive the Blessed Sac- 
rament in all the purity of their baptismal innocence and to be 
strengthened by Jesus Christ before they are weakened by His 
adversary. Likewise, it has deepened the conviction that he 
who would defer First Communion, even for a year, fails in his 
duty to the child and deprives it of many graces it may stand in 
need of. 

it is now well established that in the early days of Christianity 
it was not uncommon for infants to receive Communion im- 
mediately after they were baptized. In the East, the custom of 
infant Communion was quite universal, and even to this day 
exists in some places. In the West, infant Communion was not 
so general. Here moreover, it was restricted to the occasion 
of baptism and dangerous illness. Morrisroe, writing in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, states: 


The manner of communicating infants was by dipping the fingers m 
the consecrated chalice and then applying it to the tongue of the child 
This would seem to imply that it was only the Precious Blood that was 


*Sister M. Philothea, O.P., A.B., teaches at St. Mary's School, Evanston, 
Illinots 
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administered, but evidence is not wanting to show that the other Conse- 
crated Species was abo given in similar circumstances.' 


Probably infant Communion originated in the mistaken notion 
of the absolute necessary of the Blessed Eucharist for salvation, 
founded on the words of St. John, (6:54). It is now the univer- 
sally received opinion that infants and children who have not 
yet come to the use of reason may validly and fruitfully receive 
the Blessed Eucharist. It is opposed to Catholic teaching, how- 
ever, to hold that this Sacrament is necessary for their salvation.* 

In the reign of Charlemagne, an edict was published by the 
Council of Tours (813) prohibiting the reception by young 
children of Communion unless they were in danger of death. 
Odo, Bishop of Paris, renewed this prohibition in 1175. But, 
even though the custom of infant Communion was gradually 
abolished in the West, the custom of early Communion by this 
time had spread and taken root far and wide. It was formerly 
and authoritatively approved and prescribed for the entire 
Church by the Fourth Lateran Council. According to its pro- 
vision, children may not be admitted to Communion until they 
have attained the years of discretion, but they are bound to re- 
ceive this sacrament when this period is reached.* 

Through the years, “the age of discretion” was misinterpreted 
and misapplied. By degrees the precept of receiving Communion 
was not thought to apply to children before they had reached 
the age of ten to fourteen years. One reason for deferring Com- 
munion till the age of ten or fourteen was that an examination 
was employed as a test for discrimination among candidates. 
Another cause was an error borrowed from the Jansenists which 
manifested itself in the undue insistance upon an exaggerated 
preparation of soul for the reception of Holy Communion. The 
belief that Communion should be given as a reward only, and 
not as a bracing stimulant to human frailty, showed a faith 
tainted by heretical teachers.‘ 


! Patrick Morrisroe, “Communion of Children,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 
IV, 170-171. 

2 Ibid. 

Tbid. 


* James A. Maloney, “Frequent Communion for Young and Old,” Cath- 
olic World, XCIIl (February, 1911), 634-635. 
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To correct this error and to restore the Sacrament to its origi- 
nal purpose, that of remedy rather than of reward, Pius X 
published two decrees in which he expounded the correct inter- 
pretation of the legislation of the Council of Trent and begged 
that it be carried out more effectively. The decree Sacra Trin- 
dentina, published December 20, 1905, preached frequent and 
even daily Communion for all who had reached the age of reason. 
The decree Quam Singulari, published August 8, 1910, recom- 
mended that First Communion of children should not be deferred 
too long after they had reached the seventh year. A translation 
in part of the substance of the decree Quam Singulari is as fol- 
lows: 


The sacred Congregation on the Discipline of Sacraments, at a general 
meeting held 15 July, 1910, in order that the above-mentioned abuses 
might be removed and the children of tender years become attached to 
Jesus, live His life, and obtain assistance against the dangers of corruption, 
has judged it opportune to lay down the following norm for admitting 
children to First Holy Communion to be observed everywhere: 

1. The age of discretion required both for Confession and Communion 
is the time when the child begins to reason, that is about the seventh year, 
more or less. From this time on the obligation of satisfying the precept of 
both Confession and Communion begins 

2. Both for First Confession and First Communion a complete and per- 
fect knowledge of Christian Doctrine is not necessary. The child will, 
however, be obliged to learn gradually the whole catechism according to 
its ability 

3. The knowledge of Christian Doctrine required in children in order 
to be properly prepared for first Communion is that they understand 
according to their capacity those mysteries of Faith which are necessary 
as a means of salvation, that they be able to distinguish the Eucharist from 
common and material bread, and alo approach the sacred table with the 
devotion of their age.® 


The “age of discretion” which comes “ebout the seventh vear. 
more or less,” means not the attainment of a definite number 
of years, but rather the arrival at a certain stage in mental de- 
velopment, when children are able to discern the Eucharist 
from ordinary bread, to realize to some extent the dignity of 
the Sacrament, and to believe in and adore the Real Presence.* 


5D. Card. Ferrata, “The Holy See and the Children,” American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, XLIII (October, 1910), 480-481. 
Morrisroe, op, cit.. 171. 
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The late Archbishop McNicholas commenting on St. Thomas 
wrote: 

. . « the perfect use of reason is not a necessary condition for the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, but that a partial or slight use of reason will do. 
Those who “habent debilem usum rationis,” he says, should not be denied 
the Holy Eucharist, and he assigns as a reason that these can experience 
some devotion.’ 

According to Morrisroe, DeLugo says that if children can assist 
at Mass with attention and devotion, it is a sign that they have 
come to the age of discretion." 

An interesting study of the moral development of children 
made by Sister Mary reveals that there is a “sudden awakening” 
to consciousness of religious acts that takes place at the age ol 
six. The results of the data gathered by Sister Mary show 
that children of six are aware of a number of moral concepts; 
mention most frequently, as good and bad actions, the preform- 
ance of some religious duty; and are able to answer the ques- 
tions—Who made you? Why were you made? and Where do 
good little boys go when they die? This study seems to give 
evidence that children in a religious atmosphere probably come 
to the use of reason as early as six. 

It is most important when instructing little ones to remem- 
ber that a complete and perfect knowledge of Christian Doc- 
trine is not necessary, but that the child ought gradually to 
learn the catechism according to its ability. The requirements 
for First Communion, as explained by Archbishop McNicholas, 
are that the child know: (1) something about God, and the 
supernatural end of man, (2) the Blessed Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Redemption, (2) the difference between Eucha- 
ristic and common bread, (4) a simple explanation of how Our 
Lord changed bread and wine into His Body and Blood and 
how the priest exercises the same power in the Mass, and (5) 
how to approach the altar railing with devotion.'® It stands to 


7TJohn T. MecNicholas, “The Age of Children for First Communion,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, XLIII (October, 1910), 484. 

® Morrisroe, op. cit., 171. 

® Sister Mary, 1.H.M., “Some Research Findings in the Moral Deve 
ment of the Pre-School Child,” Catholic Educational Review, XXIV ( Mar 
1926), 145-153. 

McNicholas, op. cit., 485. 
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reason that the child should also have an understanding of sin 
and know how to go to confession. 

Father Heeg says that many a teacher fails to prepare her 
children properly for first confession and First Holy Communion 
because she tries to teach them too much, instead of teaching 
well those few points which the Church actually requires. He 
begs us to follow the maxim, “It is better to teach a little than 
to pretend to teach a lot.” Even after everything has been ex- 
cluded that does not concern little children the teacher will have 
plenty to do: developing proper attitudes, forming correct con- 
sciences, forestalling scruples and difficulties, and fostering « 
real love and appreciation for the two great Sacraments."' 

Although much has been done to bring little children to 
First Communion according to the desire of Pope Pius X, there 
is still much to be done. There are still some parents, due to 
lack of instructions, ignorant of the fact that their children are 
obliged to received the Sacraments when they have come to “the 
age of discretion.” There are still some teachers and priests, 
and there number is not a few, who require too much learning 
from the children and hence are not disposed to carrying out 
the decree Quam Singulari. What is to be said of those who 
disregard this important decree? 

The writer is not considering at this time the right of a Bishop 
to fix by diocesan statute for the good of his flock a certain age 
before which children are not to be admitted to First Com- 
munion. Due to particular circumstances or local conditions, 
difficulties of nationality or natural abilities, a Bishop may well 
interpret “the age of discretion” as more than seven years; in 
which case, subjects are bound to act in harmony with the ex- 
pressed judgment and wish of their Bishop.’ The writer is 
concerned with those teachers and religious who, dealing with 
the normal and average child, in ordinary circumstances, take 
the decree lightly and impose their own personal and harsh 
standards when admitting children to First Communion. One 
priest has said: “If children are bound sub grave to receive Holy 


't Aloysius J. Heeg, How to Teach the First Communicant, pp. 10-11. 
St. Louis: The Queen's Work, Inc., 1940 

'2“Answer to a Perplexed Confessor,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
LVI June, 1917), 633 
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Communion at Easter time, the pastor is bound sub gravi to 
instruct or have instructed those children who have come to the 
use of reason.” To those who disregard the decree, Father 


Maloney says: 


Nor does the decree leave our own maturer minds in doubt upon so 
capital a question, for it unequivocally lays down in the plain and solemn 
language of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of the Lateran, the true and 
only belief of Catholics: “If anyone shall deny that all the taithful of both 
sexes, who have attained the use of reason are obliged to received Com- 
munion every year, at least at Easter Time, according to the precepts of 
holy Mother Church, let him be anatherma.”!! 


Years ago, it was a common fear among many pastors that 
early First Communion would decrease the population of our 
Catholic schools. In some localities, lax and misguided parents 
had transferred their children immediately after First Com- 
imunion to the public school, believing that further instructions 
for their children were no longer necessary. The question arose 
as to whether or not it would be better to defer First Com- 
munion until ten or twelve years of age, on the ground that 
these children would be held in the Catholic school for a longer 
period of time. 

Today, there is no danger of our Catholic schools becoming 
depleted after administering First Communion. The parents of 
the children in our Catholic schools realize the need for and 
appreciate Catholic school training. Some of the parents of our 
Sunday school pupils, however, do discontinue sending their 
children to instructions after First Communion. For this reason, 
even though the percentage is small, some pastors demand that 
public school pupils attend Sunday school classes for two or 
three years before receiving First Communion 

In regard to this question, the late Archbishop McNicholas 
said that it was unjustifiable to make a whole group suffer be- 
cause of a few: 


. all children should not be denied for years the graces of the Blessed 
Sacrament because some cannot or will not continue their religious in- 
struction after First Communion. Even granted that this prolonged in- 

13C. Clarus, “An Ecclesiastical Conference on Quem Singulari” Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, XLIV (January, 1911), 82. 

14 Maloney, op. cit., 635. 
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struction is an advantage for some, who will measure the disadvantage— 
the loss of first innocence--which is always to be deplored and might have 
been avoided by receiving the Holy Eucharist in more teader years? 


Another priest held the same attitude: 


Suppose a few do ‘eave, does that justify us in standing between all the 
children and the Bread of Life? Is a positive precept of the church to 
be set aside because a few parents may permit their children to give up 
their catholic training? 


it the children of such parents are to be saved, they must be brought 
to the altar as soon as ever their reason dawns, else the follies and false 
standards of their parents will fell their little hearts. If we are to diminish 
the number of this class of parents we must begin early with the children 
before the good things of life absorb their affections. Here indeed delay 


is dangerous.'® 


Daily contact with Christ during His life on earth aroused 
in the hearts of his disciples an ardent and enthusiastic love for 
Him; so, Sanctifying and Sacramental Grace received from the 
“intimate touch” of Christ in the Holy Eucharist establishes more 
firmly a love for God. It is the teaching of the Church that this 
Sacrament is truly food for the soul: “. . .all those effects which 
material food and drink produce in regard to bodily life are 
produced in respect of the spiritual life by this sacrament; it 
sustains, it gives increase, it repairs (the ravages of disease) and 
it gives delight.”*" 

it is a Pastor's responsibility to develop, nourish, foster, and 
protect the inner life of the souls of his flock. Great are the 
temptations in the world today. Even little children are in 
danger of being carried off by him who “roams through the 
world seeking the ruin of souls.” Early First Communion and 
confession brings the influence of the priest into the child's life 
while the mind is still plastic and in need of guidance and help 
for spiritual development. The advice of the priest and the 
sacramental grace received in confession is an extraordinary 


remedy for the child's ills. 


'S McNicholas, op. cit., 488. 

'® Clarus, op. cit., 82-54 

17 George D. Smith, The Teaching of the Catholic Church, Vol. I, 
p. 876. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
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Father Tynan, writing on Newman in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, tells us that the Cardinal considered childhood sins no 
small issue. 

Newman was intensely aware of children’s personal responsibility; he 

never thought of their spiritual lives as an affair of “when they grow up.” 
The whole issue depended, in his view, on what is happening here and 
now. “It is natural to reflect,” he says in an early sermon, “on the 
probable influence upon us of sins committed in our childhood, and even 
in infancy, which we never realized or have altogether forgotten. Ignorant 
as we may be when children begin to be responsible beings, yet we are 
ignorant also when they are not so; nor can we assign a date ever so early 
at which they certainly are not, and even the latest assignable date is 
very early; and thenceforward, whatever they do exerts, we cannot doubt, 
a@ most momentous influence on their character.” And later in the same 
sermon, “Moral consequences of Single Sins,” he discovers the future 
man once again in the springs of a child’s independent conduct, seeing 
“no extravagance in the idea that passing sins contracted and forgotten 
(in childhood) for ever afterwards should so affect the soul as to cause 
those moral differences between man and man which, however originated, 
are too clear to be denied.” 
. . » It was this insight into the nature and significance of little children’s 
temptations, and of their need, quite as much as grown men, to be taken 
out of their own hands and defended against themselves that led Pius X, 
of immortal memory, just twenty years after Newman's death, to introduce 
early Holy Communion and to remove any difficulties that formerly existed 
to admitting them to early Confession.'* 


Does it seem right, then, to hold little ones back from the 
Sacraments until spiritually starved into the commission of mortal 
sin and disrobed of their snow-white innocence? How much 
better to introduce them at an early age to these Divine Aids! 
Modern child training is giving new stress to the importance of 
the first seven years in establishing the pattern of life. The 
Church, though, has always proclaimed this truth and leaves us 
no option in the matter of giving Communion to young children 
when their minds begin to open in the light of human under- 
standing. 

From this study, it would seem that it is better for children 
to receive their First Communion at the end of first grade rather 
than the end of second grade. By the end of first grade, most 


18 Michael Tynan, “The Influence of Newman on Modern Catechetics,” 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXVTI (April, 1946), 169-170. 
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of the children are seven or close to seven years of age, the 
time when, according to canon law, “it is the pastor's duty to see 
to it that the children who have attained the years of discretion 
and have sufficient instruction are as soon as possible strength- 
ened by this Divine Food.” 

True, some children are only six and a half years old at the 
end of first grade, but Quam Singulari says that children begin 
to reason about the age of seven years, more or less. If these 
children have been subjected to the instructions with the other 
children, they most likely will have developed the use of reason. 
If one waits until the end of second grade, the majority of the 
children are eight or close to eight years of age. Hence, receiv- 
ing Communion at the end of first grade seems to the writer 
to be more in accordance with the law of the Church. 

Some may believe that the reception of Communion one year 
later would make little difference, but who can count the spiritual 
treasures garnered and the youthful dangers overcome during a 
vear of weekly Holy Communions? Only parents, teachers and 
those close to little children realize the rapid spiritual develop- 
ment that is possible among early communicants. It is wonder- 
ful to watch the workings of divine grace in the heart of a child 
and see the growth in Faith, Hope. and Love. The whole nature 
of the child becomes more tractable and self-controlled. Father 
Maloney says: “If the child of seven sees only by the faint licht 
of reason, First Communion and frequent Communion after- 
wards, by uniting his soul to the living Luminary, will awaken 
and develop that noble gift of understanding with which he 
was endowed in baptism, and what is more, his little mind will 
be informed in such a fashion as to enlist the feelings of his 
whole spirit and cause him to grow up into the completion of a 
logically consistent Christian man.”*” 

May we, whose joy it is to instruct little ones in the knowl- 
edge and love of God, not defeat our cause by unnecessarily 
deferring First Communion even for a year. May we do all in 
our power to hasten the event and adequately prepare children 
to receive Him Who said: “Forbid them not.” 


“19 Stanislaus Woywod, The New Canon Law, pp. 171-172. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1915. 
Maloney, op. cit., 643. 
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AN HONOR ROLL 
THAT IS AN HONOR ROLL 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F.SPA.* 


Is it possible to have a scholastic honor roll that really is an 
honor roll and that does not merely recognize the student of 
high, God-given talent? Marycliff High School, Spokane, Wash., 
has experimented successfully for two years with a deviation 
table which was worked out by John J. Goldgruber and his as- 
sociates at the University of Wisconsin High School. The devia- 
tion table and the method of its use are submitted here with Dr. 
Goldgruber’s permission. 

This honor roll system not only provides a plan for recogniz- 
ing deserving pupils but also affords an opportunity for objec- 
tive guidance, since it takes into consideration the individual of 
low intelligence. Though the pupil is not informed of his 1.Q.., 
he is aware of his general percentile rank. This knowledge on 
the part of the pupil helps in guidance conferences for the pur- 
poses of scholastic upgrading and personal, social, and vocational 
adjustment. 

College registrars have found that there is high correlation 
between intelligence and marks in academic subjects. Hence, 
it is desirable for teachers and pupils to know the relationship 
that exists between a pupil's ability to achieve and his actual 
achievement. 

Table 1 presents a list of predicted honor quotients (H.Q.) 
which approximately parallel intelligence quotients. The honor 
quotient, which expresses the general level of a pupil's achieve- 
ment over a given period, say a quarter or a six-week period, 
is the average of the honor points gained in academic subjects 
by the pupil during the period. Honor points are assigned to 
letter or number grades as fololws: 3 points for a grade of A 
or 93 to 100, 2 points for a B or 85 to 92, 1 point for a C or 75 
to 84, 0 points for a D or 70 to 74, and minus 1 point for an F 
or a mark below 70. Thus, a girl who achieves 2 B’s, 2 C’s, and 


*Sister M. Josina. F.S.P.A., M.A. is principal of Marycliff H School, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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1 D in five subjects gains six honor points, and her honor quotient 
is 120. The decimal point is dropped, and she is said to have 
an honor quotient of 120. Suppose that this pupil's 1.Q. is 95; 
then, according to the deviation table, her predicted honor 
quotient is 116. If this be the case, it may be assumed that she 
is definitely working to capacity and should be listed on the 
achievement or honor roll of the school. 


Taste 


Wisconsin Hicn Scnoot Deviation 


Girls Boys 
19. HQ Ha. 


HQ. 1LQO.HQ LO. HQ. 


75— 36 100—196 125—294 | 75— 22 100—122 125—222 

76— 40 101—140 126-238 | 76— 26 101-126 126—226 i 
77— 44 102—144 127—242 | 77— 30 102—130 127—230 
78— 48 103—148 128—246 || 78— 34 103—134 128—234 
79— 52 104—152 129-250 || 79-38 104—138 129-238 
80— 56 105—156 130-254 | 80— 42 105--142 150—242 

60 106—160 131—258 46 106—146 151—246 
82—. 64 107—164 192—262 || 82— 50 107-—150 132—250 
68 108—168 | 83— 54 108—I154 133—254 
S4— 72 109-172 134—270 || 84— 58 109-158 134—258 
85— 76 110-176 195—274 || 62 110—162 135—262 | 
86— 80 111—180 196—278 66 111—166 136—266 

ST— 84 112—184 137—282 70 112—170 1387—270 

88 198-286 | 88— 74 113—I174 198—274 

89 92 114—190 199—290 | 78 114—I78 139—278 

9 96 115—194 140—204 90— 82 115—182 140—282 

91—100 116—198 141—298 86 116—186 141—286 

2—104 117—202 142—300 92— 90 1I7—190 142—290 
93108 118—206 94 118-19 143—294 
119—210 98 119—198 144—298 
95—116 120—214 | 95—102 120—202 145—300 

96-120 121—218 96—106 121—206 
97—124 122—222 | 97—110 122—210 
98128 123—226 | 98—144 123—214 
9-132 124—230 | 124—218 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A STUDY OF ATTITUDES OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR HICH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD CERTAIN RELIGIOUS 
IDEALS AND OF THE SOURCES OF THESE ATTITUDES 


by Sister Many Evasta Kanat, O.S.F., M.A. 


The data given in this dissertation presents the results of 
the study of these attitudes of 500 Catholic junior high school 
pupils toward religious ideals. These pupils were distributed 
equally between boys and girls in six Catholic junior high schools 
in the Archdiocese of New York. These schools were conducted 
by a varied teaching personnel of five religious orders. 

The Religious Ideal Rank Order Scale, constructed by the 
investigator and administered personally, was used in each of 
the six schools. The results based upon the average scores 
present the following: an interpretation of the range of attitude 
scores for the total group; a comparison of the average scores of 
250 boys and 250 girls; and a comparison and evaluation of the 
sources of the attitudes. 

In general, Catholic junior high school pupils have a favor- 
able attitude toward religious ideals, but there is need for further 
development of a more favorable attitude. Both boys and girls 
are, for all statistical purposes, homogeneous in their attitude 
toward religious ideals when the standard deviations are com- 
pared. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS 
ARTS COLLEGE IN TRAINING FOR FAMILY LIVING 


by Susren Many Tuarta Mearna, O.S.F., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to determine the present trend 
in family education in the Catholic liberal arts colleges for 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 
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women in the United States. It was based on the curricula of 
ninety-six colleges in the departments of religion, sociology, and 
home economics, together with the general and departmental 
objectives of each college. The history of the subject, its philos- 
ophical import, and the statistical findings have been supported 
by research in the literature of the field. 

The study revealed that education for homemaking is explicitly 
stated by only a minority of the colleges, that course offerings 
are still inadequate to prepare the student for the many obliga- 
tions of family life. However, the persistent increase in courses 
relative to family life in the departments mentioned indicates 
that the Catholic liberal arts colleges for women are progressively 
accepting the implications of homemaking objectives. The ten- 
dency is, however, to emphasize the professional and technical 
training, disregarding the need for education in human relation- 
ships. Another weakness is evident in the failure of present 
programs to prepare all students for family living. Since the 
homemaking curricula of a few colleges prove that adequate 
preparation for homemaking can be provided without disregard- 
ing the fundamental claims of the liveral arts program, there is 
reason to hope for greater developments in the field of Catholic 
higher education toward training for family living. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS UPON 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE SCHOOL 


by Brornen Jutes Norns, C.F.X., M.A. 


This study attempts to ascertain the influence of labor organi- 
zations upon the establishment of the American free school. 
That establishment took place during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Labor gave voice to the demand for equalized 
schooling supported by public funds when the need was being 
ignored. In helping to do away with the charity schools by 
constant opposition, labor aided in quickening the appearance 
of the free school on the American scene. By entering the poli- 
tical arena, the labor organizations prepared the intellectual 
milieu of the nation for the advent of America’s notable early 
educational leaders. 
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There have been many influences upon the foundation and 
establishment of the American free school system. Labor is one 
of these influences and its role is significant. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PUPILS IN BILINGUAL AND MONO- 
LINGUAL SCHOOLS 


by Mornen St. Avoysius Freceau, R.J.M., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to examine how the 
reading achievement of pupils in certain bilingual schools com- 
pared with that of children attending monolingual schools. The 
problem was raised because the bilinguals have less time to de- 
vote to the regular school program due to the fact that a certain 
number of hours during the school day are given over to the 
study of a foreign language. 

The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Reading Achieve- 
ment Tests were administered to one hundred twenty mono- 
lingual and one hundred three bilingual, parochial school pupils 
whose socio-economic background was practically the same. 
After the raw scores were translated into grade-age equivalents, 
the mean, standard deviation, standard error of the mean, and 
correlation coefficients were obtained. The results of this first 
part of the study revealed that the monolinguists had a superior 
reading capacity; in order to continue the experiment the groups 
were equated in this respect. From the data of the equated 
groups a Critical Ratio of 1.21 was found on the total score of 
the Reading Achievement Tests, indicating that this result could 
be attributed to errors of sampling and was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The inferences drawn from this dissertation are that bilingual- 
ism as studied in the present investigation does not affect the 
reading achievement of bilingual pupils. 


The Mid-Century Conference of the Speech Association 
of America will be held in New York, December 27 to 
30. Further information on the Conference may be obtained 
from Loren D. Reid, Executive Secretary, 111 Switzler Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


FORMAL OPENING OF ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 


St. Bonaventure College, a 94-year-old Franciscan institu- 
tion, formally became St. Bonaventure University on October 4, 
at a convocation attended by Church and state dignitaries and 
educators. The new charter, granted by the New York State 
Board of Regents July 21, was presented by Regent Jacob L. 
Holtzmann. 

Honorary degrees were presented to Archbishop Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dewey; Bishop Patrick J. McCormick, rector of 
the Catholic University of America; Rev. Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M., 
writer and lecturer; and George Sokolsky, newspaper columnist. 

The day's exercises began with a solemn, pontifical Mass cele- 
brated in Forness Stadium by Archbishop Cicognani, after which 
the Catholic Action Medal for 1950 was presented to Edward 
M. O'Connor of Silver Spring, Md., a member of the Displaced 
Persons Commission. 


POST-GRADUATE MEDICINE AT ST. LOUIS 


The Saint Louis University School of Medicine launched a 
post-graduate course for physicians of the St. Louis area on 
October 17, in cooperation with the St. Louis Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. Classes are being taught by the School of Medi- 
cine staff and provide 32 formal credit hours toward the 50 formal 
credit hours necessary for continued membership in the Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice. Credit for the 100 informal 
hours may be obtained through attendance at medical society 
meetings, staff hospital meetings, and medical conventions. 

The program calls for classes to be held on Tuesday and 
Thursday from 8 to 10 a.m. Two separate subjects will be dis- 
cussed each session. On October 31, November 22, and Decem- 
ber 7, the material treated in the lectures will be discussed in 
open forums. 
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In announcing the post-graduate program, Dr. Melvin A. Cas- 
berg, dean of the School of Medicine, explained that the School 
had long felt the need of such a program in order to make avail- 
able to the physicians the advances in present-day medicine. 


ST. TERESA’S SPONSORS LITERARY TOUR 


An eight-week study tour of points of literary interest in Eng- 
land and elsewhere in Europe will be sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn., during the summer of 1951. 
The tour will be open to young women who have completed 
satisfactorily at least one year of work in an approved college. 
Sister Emmanuel, dean of studies and head of the English de- 
partment at St. Teresa's, will be educational leader for the tour. 
Sister Gretchen, a member of the English faculty, will serve as 
assistan: educational director. 

Sister Emmanuel holds the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Yale University, where she was awarded the Willis Tew 
prize for the ranking graduate student in 1932-33 and the Donald 
Grant Mitchell Fellowship for research and study in English in 
1935-36. She was a member of the English faculty of the Cath- 
olic University of America from 1939 to 1946. Sister Gretchen, 
who received her master’s degree from the Catholic University 
of America, will give courses in seventeenth and eighteen century 
literature at the college this year. 

Stressing study of English literary backgrounds, the Teresan 
study tour will include a course in seventeenth century litera- 
ture to be offered by the educational leaders of the tour. Attend- 
ance at course lectures will be optional for those who do not 
wish to earn credit. 

The group will enroll for the Oxford Arts Festival courses 
scheduled for July 2 to 16 and will visit points of literary inter- 
est in and about the Oxford country while living at the Uni- 
versity. The Festival Courses will center about the arts of sev- 
enteenth century England, including music, architecture, the 
graphic and sculptural arts, and literature. 

A pilgrimage to Rome and visits to other shrines in Europe 
will be included in the trip. 
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PAKISTAN ARCHBISHOP ATTENDS OPENING 
OF KING'S COLLEGE 
Archbishop Lawrence Graner, C.S.C., of Dacca, Pakistan, was 
celebrant of the opening Mass at King’s College, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. The opening ceremonies provided an opportunity for a 
reunion of two lifelong friends and former residents of Frank- 
lin, Pa., Archbishop Graner and the Very Rev. Leo F. Flood, 
CS.C., president of the College. They were neighbors in Frank- 
lin, attended St. Patrick's parochial school together, later joined 
the Congregation of Holy Cross and entered the Seminary at 
the University of Notre Dame. They were ordained in 1928, 
but then their ways separated, and it was not until this year's 
opening of King’s College that they saw each other again. 

A reception held in the evening in the College auditorium 
to extend a welcome to Father Flood as president of King’s 
was attended by more than 300 civic and lay leaders of the 
community, headed by Mayor Luther M. Kniffin of Wilkes- 
Barre. 


BLIND STUDENT GIVEN COVETED GONZAGA 
SCHOLARSHIP 


One of the most coveted awards at Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash., is the Class of 1912 Scholarship. It was estab- 
lished a few years ago in memory of three deceased members 
of the class to be awarded “to a deserving junior student with 
an above-average scholastic standing.” This year, instead of 
going to a junior, the scholarship was awarded to Dallas 
Strochein, 19-year-old sophomore of Aberdeen, Idaho, who is 
majoring in pre-medicine and has chalked up almost a “straight- 
A” average. He is one of the most popular students at the Uni- 
versity. 

Young Strochein has a system all his own for taking notes, 
rated speedier than that of average students using longhand. 
He attends ‘ances and other school social affairs and is a foot- 
ball and basketball fan. 

The scholarship winner had to surmount one big obstacle to 
attain the award. He has been totally blind since he was 18 
months old. Youngest in a family of five, he developed glioma 
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in infancy. Operations that saved his life took his sight. 
Eschewing cane or seeing-eye dog, he lives as he says, “in a 
world of my own and I even have an idea of what colors must 
mean.” He claims that he knows a person's personality “through 
his voice and what he says better than some who can see.” 


STEUBENVILLE CENTRAL CATHOLIC 
HIGH DEDICATED 


His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit, officiated at the recent dedication of the new Central Cath- 
olic High School of Steubenville, Ohio. The dedication sermon 
was preached by Bishop Emmet M. Walsh, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Youngstown. Bishop Walsh heralded the new school as a 
memorial to the “lively faith and abounding generosity” of the 
people of the Diocese of Steubenville. He also pointed out that 
“education without God is man’s most disastrous folly.” 

Cardinal Mooney told the gathering of some 2,000 people: 
“The soul of America is in danger. This school touches the 
soul of America, for it will train the child to be true to the 
traditions of America.” His Eminence traced the history of the 
200-year-old Catholic educational system in America, stressing 
the Church's emphasis on developing first elementary religious 
education and lauding Her record in the fields of secondary and 
higher education. He declared that religious education is in 
keeping with the aims of the nation’s founding fathers. 


GROUND BROKEN AT MARYWOOD FOR 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., launched its two million 
dollar expansion program October 7, when ground was broken 
for four new buildings by Bishop William J. Hafey of Scran- 
ton. Construction began immediately on Alumnae Hall, a res- 
idence building; the Field House, Science Hall, and the Audi- 
torium and Fine Arts unit. Plans were started in 1940 to 
increase the already overcrowded Marywood facilities, but World 
War II intervened before the program got under way. It is 
hoped that the present project will be speeded up and that 
the buildings will be ready for use within eighteen months. 
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Marywood alumnae are now engaged in a special funds cam- 
paign to raise $250,000 to be directed toward Almunae Hall. 
This structure will house meeting rooms for alumnae and double 
present resident facilities for students and faculty. 


CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Basic plans for effective utilization of colleges and universi- 
ties in the current crisis were discussed jointly by representa- 
tives of higher education and the Federal Government in a two 
day conference, held in Washington, October 6 and 7. Spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education, the conference 
brought together more than 900 delegates representing 577 col- 
leges, approximately 100 educational organizations, and 21 Fed- 
eral agencies. The purpose of the conference was to give edu- 
cators a clear idea of the needs and desires of the Government 
and at the same time give Government representatives a more 
definite notion of the services which colleges and universities 
are equipped to perform. It was the first conference of such 
scope and importance ever held in this country, according to 


officials of the Council. 
NEWSBITS 


Special courses of study which cut across several fields are 
being inaugurated at the San Francisco College for Women. 
The College is also offering two new combined majors in com- 
munication, one in journalism and the other in public relations. 

Adult education classes for men and women regardless of 
previous educational background began this fall at St. Louis 
University on a non-credit basis. Enrollment is open to any 
person who believes he can carry the work with profit to him- 
self, whether he has a high school diploma or not. Courses 
will be at the practical as well as the academic level, and will 
range from “Personality Tips for Business Girls” and “Psychia- 
try for the Layman” to “Engineering Analysis” and “Parliamen- 
tary Law.” .. Sister Teresa Martin Crowe has been appointed 
dean at Fontbonne College for Women. She succeeds Sister 
Joseph Aloysius Geissert, who remains at the College as di- 
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rector of the department of history. . . .The Labor-Management 
School of the University of San Francisco published the first 
number of a new monthly, entitled Panel, in September... . 
CARE recently sent 60 of the latest and best American volumes 
on teacher-training and English language instruction to the 
Ateneo de Manila. . . St. Louis University awarded its 1950 
Fleur de Lis Medal to Leo J. Wieck, treasurer of the May De- 
partment Stores Co. . . .A meeting was held at Princeton Uni- 
versity in October to complete arrangements on publication ot 
a new graduate record examination in Thomistic philosophy, 
which is to be incorporated as one of the regular graduate 
record examinations given throughout the country. .. .A new 
lilmstrip, “luperial Rome—Its Life and Grandeur,” with Latin 
teat captions is now obtainable from the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau of Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. .. . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, LiL, has re- 
leased a new educational motion picture, “Office Etiquette.” The 
film teaches the fundamentals of good office behavior and sells 
for $63; it may be rented for one to three days for $3.50... . 
in connection with the premiere of the motion picture, “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” United Artists will send free to schools upon re- 
quest a filmstrip depicting some of the best-known passages 
from the story. Inquiries should be addressed to Howard E. 
Kohn, Educational Director, Stanley Kramer Productions, Inc., 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. . . .Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lL, announced recently 
a plan whereby educational institutions may acquire sets of the 
limited first edition of The Great Books of the Western World, 
a forthcoming 54-volume publication. Under the plan, which is 
called the “community acquisition plan,’ officials of a limited 
number of civic and business organizations in selected communi- 
ties throughout the United States are being invited by the edi- 
tors to make one or more sets available to the citizens of their 
communities through their local educational institutions. It has 
been suggested that these civic and business leaders subscribe 
to sets as tax-free gifts to their local schools or churches. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


CATHOLIC PUPIL IS YOUNGEST WINNER 

OF SCHOOL SAFETY NATIONAL POSTER CONTEST 

A school safety poster designed by a_ thirteen-year-old 
parochial school pupil in New York City was used during Octo- 
ber in elementary and high schools throughout the country to 
teach traffic safety rules to youngsters. 

The poster is the work of Nancy Potter, a student at All Saints 
Branch of Catholic High School. Illustrating the safety rule, 
“Keep from between Parked Cars,” the poster was adjudged 
the best among 4,400 entries. Reproduced by the American 
Automobile Association, it will be exhibited in 150,000 schools. 

Nancy Potter received an award of $750.00 from the AAA 
for her production. She is the first elementary-school pupil, as 
well as the youngest, ever to win an AAA poster contest. 


MASSILLON SCHOOL BOARD BARS PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL, CHILDREN FROM HEALTH SERVICES 

When the Massillon, Ohio, Board of Education ruled last 
September that parochial school children could no longer re- 
ceive the health services of the school system, the local council 
of the Knights of Columbus vigorously protested against this de- 
cision. In its letter to the Board the Council reminded the five 
school board members, all non-Catholic, that Catholics pay their 
share of taxes, and asserted that the health of Catholic children 
should be above politics. The letter also pointed out that 
parochial schools are educating some 1,000 children without cost 
to the Board. Each of these children is entitled to a desk in a 
public school. 

Subsequent to the Board's ruling to exclude parochial pupils 
from school health services, Mayor S. Robert Weirich placed 
the city’s Health Department facilities at the disposal of 
parochial schools. 


FIRM PUBLISHES NEW ANNOTATED BOOKLIST 


Offered without charge to any school teacher, librarian, or 
principal who requests it is the 1950-1951 edition of the 
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Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading, (Kg- 
Gr. 9). 

This new 96-page catalog, edited by Dorothy K. Cadwallader, 
presents a carefully chosen list of 1,000 children’s books from 
over forty publishers, arranged by topics and school grade levels. 
A special section is devoted to books suitable for remedial 
reading. 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained from the Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman Street, New York City 7. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS URGED TO PARTICIPATE 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

In order to facilitate a nationwide observance of American 
Education Week, November 5-11, by Catholic schools, the De- 
partinent of Education of the NCWC has sent to diocesan super- 
intendents and Catholic school principals program material de- 
lineating ways in which the week might be commemorated. 

“Duties of Christian Citizenship,” the basic theme proposed 
by the NCWC for Education Week, is a corollary of the theme 
suggested by public school educators “Government of, by and 
for the People.” it certainly offers challenging opportunities for 
developing tundamental Christian concepts of citizenship. 

by tollowing the day-by-day program as presented by the 
NCWC, teachers may develop understandings of (1) the inter- 
relationships between loyalty to God and loyalty to state, and ol 
tederal to family duties, (2) how to discharge one's duties as 
a “world citizen, (3) how to develop respect for oneself, and 
(4) how to conserve natural resources. 


CARDINAL DEDICATES UNIQUE SCHOOL 


Some 5,000 persons witnessed the dedication by His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spellman of the new St. Mary Star of 
the Sea Parochial Scohol on South Island. Built at a cost of 
$400,000, the building will accommodate 250 pupils in its four- 
teen classrooms and will have its own bathing beach on Long 
Island Sound at the rear of the school. 
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DELEGATES TO N.E.A. MEETING REPORT 
ON PUPIL PROGRESS POLICIES 


Among the vital topics discussed at the 88th annual meeting 
of the National Education Association held in St. Louis during 
the week of June 3-7, were those concerned with promotion and 
pupil progress reports. 

A summary of the report on trends in these educational areas 
reveals that the parent-teacher conference was recognized as 
the type of report to parents which is the most satisfactory and 
which is being developed the most rapidly. Members of the 
group which studied this problem declare that parents have been 
more willing than teachers to accept conference reports. Lack 
of time to use this method was given by teachers as a factor in 
its success, 

Apparently the trend in promotion is toward a no-failure 
policy. The few children who are promotional problems should 
be placed where they are happy and capable of experiencing 
some degree of success. There was a strong sentiment among 
the group in favor of doing away with grade levels, the child's 
individual capacity being the most effective school standard of 
achievement. 


MARYLAND HEALTH PROGRAM AIDS 
EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


Significant new medical advances in controlling epilepsy have 
made possible the first comprehensive, state-wide program to 
help epileptic children, Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Child- 
ren's Bureau, reported recently. The Bureau has just made a 
special grant to the Maryland Health Department for a demon- 
stration program to help children who are afflicted with epilepsy 
in the counties of Maryland. 

“This program marks an important milestone in the improve- 
ment of health services for children,” Miss Lenroot said. “Until 
quite recently we have not been able to do very much for epileptic 
children. Now we have the electroencephalograph—an elec- 
tronic machine that measures brain waves accurately—for diag- 
nosing the various types of epilepsy. New drugs, many de- 
veloped since the war and far superior to the old bromides, are 
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so effective in controlling seizures it is believed that at least 
80 per cent of epileptic children could lead normal, useful lives 
if given this care... .” 

Miss Lenroot also pointed out that the new techniques in 
treating epilepsy would do much to remove widespread ignor- 
ance about the capabilities of epileptic children. Too often they 
are believed to be not very bright when actually the range of 
their mental abilities is no different from that of an average 
group of children. 


CATHOLICS WILL NOT PROVIDE FACILITIES 
FOR TEACHING MOSLEMISM, PAPER STATES 


Moslem students will not be provided facilities for instruc- 
tions in Mohammedanism on Catholic school premises. The 
Christian Voice, Catholic weekly in Pakistan, declared recently 
in commenting on the resolution adopted at the Conference of 
Education Ministers in that country. The Ministers had voted 
to “reiterate their decision to make religious education compul- 
sory for Moslem students in all the educational institutions in 
the country.” 

The Catholic position in Pakistan stipulates that Catholic 
school authorities will release Moslem students from school hours 
so they. may take religious instruction nearby, but that Cath- 
olics cannot in conscience provide the actual instruction or pro- 
vide classroom facilities for it. “If Moslem students are to be 
instructed in Islam,” the editorial stated, “those in our Christian 
schools will not be permitted to receive such instruction on the 
school premises; nor can any religion be permitted to be tancht 
in our schools other than the Catholic one. We are prepared 
to pay any price for this precious freedom.” 


STUDY REVEALS REACTIONS TO TELEVISION 


Children’s, parents’ and teachers’ reactions to television were 
reported in the October issue of Elementary English. These 
data were compiled on the basis of answers from 2,100 elemen- 
tary school pupils of Evanston, Illinois, together with those from 
their parents and teachers. 
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The investigation reveals that the average daily time spent 
by elementary school children in televiewing was 2.50 hours, 
with a range of 2.69 hours for kindergarteners and 2.52 hours 
daily for eighth-graders. About three-fourths of the pupils pre- 
fer TV to the radio. This percentage of preference for TV is 
higher for primary-grade children than for eighth-grade pupils 
(90 per cent for first grade and 51 per cent for eighth grade). 
Approximately 35 per cent of the pupils report that they attend 
movies less than they did before TV was available. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils state that TV programs 
do not help them with their school work. On the other hand 
there were frequent responses indicating that TV motivates 
children to do their homework in order to watch favorite pro- 
grams. 

Dissatisfaction with TV was expressed by 48 per cent of the 
teachers participating in the study. Another 27 per cent rec- 
ognize some limitations in TV but acknowledge its promise 
as an educational medium. 

From the 1,700 replies received from parents of children, 
55 per cent approve of children’s TV programs, while 25 per 
cent approve of certain programs only. The main reasons for 
approval are the same for parents of children in the primary. 
intermediate, and upper grades: first, programs provide enter- 
tainment; and secondly, some programs are educational or con- 
structive. An examintion of the ten programs favored by 
parents and by pupils suggests that they were selected solely 
because of their entertainment value. About 80 per cent of 
the owners of TV sets do not think that their children spend 
too much time watching television. 


SPEAKER CHALLENGES NOTION OF SECURITY 
WITHOUT RELIGION 

If children are to have security, they must have religious train- 
ing, Edna Dean Baker, president emeritus of National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois, emphasized in a course on 
“Child Guidance in Religion,” given last summer on the National 
College campus. “Although there has been much talk about 
‘security, many of the speakers fail to mention the part re- 
ligion plays in making a child feel secure,” she said. 
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PRELATE PRESCRIBES PARENTAL COOPERATION 
IN RELEASED-TIME PROGRAMS 


Cooperation of parents in religious instruction on “released 
time” was urged by Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New 
Orleans in a Confraternity Sunday letter read in all the churches 
of the Archdiocese. 

The Archbishop reminded parents of their obligation to enroll 
their children in parochial schools or in the Confraternity classes 
of their respective parishes. Where arrangements for so-called 
“released time” are in force, Catholic parents whose children at- 
tend public schools should request the release of their children 
at stated hours for religious instruction. 

“We are pleased indeed,” he declared, “with the arrangements 
made by our public school authorities but we must remember 
that failure to take advantage of them may easily tempt these 
authorities to discontinue them on the assumption that parents 
are really not interested. Where it is necessary to provide bus 
transportation in addition to that supplied by the public schools 
to facilitate the attendance of public-school children in the 
Confraternity classes; parishioners are exhorted to cooperate with 
their parish priests in providing such transportation by the pur- 
chase and maintenance of buses owned by the congregation.” 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS ENJOY HALLOWEEN 


Nine years of Halloween celebrations in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, have proved that children’s concepts of Halloween fun 
are subject to change, writes the Supervisor of Recreation of 
that city in the September issue of Recreation. Describing how 
Newton with its population of 82,000 handies Halloween, she re- 
ports that unified city effort is responsible for some 240 parties 
which are attended by approximately 10,000 public, private, 
and parochial school pupils each year. 

The festivities, which are conducted separately for various 
age groups, are sponsored by the city recreation department but 
planned by local committees of parents with the help of schoo! 
stafis. Party funds come from the city recreation department 
from donations made by citizens and from “token” fees paid by 
children for admittance. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


REPORT ON AMERICAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
PRESENTED IN ROME 


A report of Catholic education in the United States from 
kindergarten to university was presented at the International 
Catechetical Congress, held in Rome from October 10 to 14. 
It was submitted by the Rev. Arthur M. Leary, Secretary of 
Education in the Diocese of Ogdensburg and president of the 
School Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, who was chosen to represent the As- 
sociation at the International Congress. Included in the report 
was a description of the size and scope of the Catholic school 
system in the United States, numbering 11,000 schools with 
110,000 teachers and 3,5%),000 s‘udents. 

“The International Csiech-tical Congress presents an ideal 
occasion to tell the story of the Catholic school system in the 
United States,” Father Leary declared upon leaving this coun- 


try. “It is also an opportunity for the NCEA to present to Cath- 
olic educators from all over the free world copies of the visual- 


ized report entitled “These Young Lives. 

Delegates to the Rome meeting heard lectures from three 
archbishops, two bishops, and five priests representing countries 
from many parts of the world. 


NEW JERSEY SUPREME COURT RESERVES DECISION 
ON BIBLE READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


After hearing argument on an appeal from the State Superior 
Court involving a case concerned with the question whether 
reciting the Lord's Prayer and reading passages from the Old 
Testament in New Jersey public schools is a violation of re- 
ligious freedom under New Jersey's Constitution, the State 
Supreme Court, on September 19, reserved its decision. The 
appeal was made by Donald R. Doremus of East Rutherford, 
N.].. and Mrs. Anna E. Klein of Hawthorne, N.J., members of 
the United Secularists of America and whom their counsel, Hey- 
man Zimel of Paterson, N.J., described as “freethinkers.” The 
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State Superior Court had sustained the religious proceedings in 
classrooms and general assemblies. Superior Court Judge Robert 
H. Davidson held that the procedure did not tend to encourage 
pupils to adopt a particular creed or mode of worship. 

Declaring that the suit was “in no way an attack on religion, 
Mr. Zimel took the position that “if religious worship, religious 
exercises, religious services, or sectarian instruction, no matter 
how lofty their purpose, be permitted in the public schools, 
parents will be compelled to expose their children to doctrines 
which they consider contrary to their own conscience, or else 
bear the burden of supporting out of their pockets religious train- 
ing in a sect other than their own.” 

The 33-year-old law was defended by Henry F. Schenk, 
deputy State attorney general, and Alexander E. Fasoli, counsel 
for the Hawthorne Board of Education, a defendant in the 
action. Mr. Schenk told the court that “reading of the Old 
Testament cannot possibly offend the religious sensibilities of 
anyone who believes in God.” Mr. Fasoli contended that Mr. 
Doremus and Mrs. Klein had no legal basis for presenting an 
appeal. He said that the statute under which prayer and bible 
reading were conducted in the public schools had stood for years 
without Constitutional question. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE SUPERVISOR LAUDS 
CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


At a recent meeting of the School Board of the Diocese of 
Natchez, S. A. Brasfield, supervisor of public high schools of 
the Mississippi State Department of Education, told Bishop 
Richard O. Gerow, Msgr. Geoffrey O'Connell, and other mem- 
bers of the School Board: “In the overall picture you are doing 
a wonderful work.” Dr. Forrest Murphy, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Mississippi, who also addressed 
the Board, said: “The Catholic schools are needed.” 


OHIO SCHOOL BOARD BANS CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN FROM SCHOOL BUSES WITHOUT NOTICE 


Catholics of St. Joseph's parish of the town of Avon Lake, 
Ohio, are conferring on what to do about a public school board 
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order which suddenly barred their children from school buses 
without warning just before their school opened for the fall 
term. Protesting Catholics said that there was no public notice 
of a school board meeting that hastily met on the Sunday night 
before the school opening and unanimously voted the ban. 
They did this, it was said, after the Rev. Carl C. Wernet, pastor 
of St. Joseph's parish, had announced from the pulpit that same 
morning that their new school would open Tuesday and that 
parents should have their children at the school bus stations for 
the ride to school. 

Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, superintendent of schools of the 
Diocese of Cleveland, said of the Avon Lake ban: 


Catholics are citizens. They have a right to the full benetits provided by 
the taxes they pay. .. .When they pay taxes to protect the health and 
safety of children going to school they have a right to expect all children 
to be benefited, without discrimination, and without being asked to forfeit 
some other human right as the price of participation. 


So widespread were the protests, even by some non-Catholics, 


that Walberg L. Brown, head of the school board, called an- 
other meeting on the night of the school opening. One of the 
most poignant pleas before the board and 200 residents attend- 
ing was that of a Catholic mother of three children, who said: 
“Today my husband was called back to active duty in the Navy. 
God knows where he will be sent or when he will come back. 
He's gone away to fight not only for Catholics, but for every- 
body.” 


CATHOLICS ON OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Msgr. John J. Voight, superintendent of schools of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, and Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., pres- 
ident of Saint Louis University, are serving on the recently formed 
25-member council of advisers to U. S. Education Commissioner 
Earl J. McGrath. The function of the council is to advise the 
Commissioner on the purpose and program of the Office of Edu- 
cation and to aid in interpreting the Office to the education pro- 
fession. Dr. McGrath, announcing the function of the council, 
said: “I feel the need of having this body of close advisers who 
can help me to see the Office and its work in better perspective 
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and also help the educators of the nation to understand and use 
the Office.” 


SCHOLARS’ CONFERENCE ELECTS FATHER LaFARGE 


The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., associate editor of America, was 
recently elected a vice president of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relations to the Democratic — 
Way of Life. The 100 scholars comprising the group held their 
annual four-day session at Columbia University, New York. 
Father LaFarge, also elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, presided at a discussion on the experience of non-govern- 
mental organizations in international cooperation. The subject 
of the general sessions was “Foundations of World Organization.” 


NEW FILM DEPICTS HOLY CHILDHOOD WORK 


A new film entitled, “Children Around the World,” has been 
produced by the Jam Handy Organization of America for the 
United States Branch of the Pontifical Work of the Holy Child- 
hood. the Branch’s headquarters in Pittsburg announced recently. 
The film. authentic in every detail and enacted by a professional 
cast. describes the visit of an American child to a Chinese or- 
phanage where he sees the practical results of offerinas he hac 
made as a member of the Holy Childhod. Critics agreed thot 
the film will have a strong appeal for American children. 

The first print of the film was presented recently to His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XIT by the Very Rev. Richard Ackerman, na- 
tional director of the Holy Childhood Association and vice pres- 
ident of its Superior Council. His Holiness is the Supreme Head 
and Protector of the Association. His Eminence Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, is the American 
Protector. 

The picture was made under the personal supervision of Msgr. 
Leo De Barry, director of the Detroit Branch of the Pontifical 
Mission-Aid Societies, and Rev. Augustus O. Reitan, assistant to 
the Association's national director. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Arnanasrus: Lire or Sarvt ANTHONY newly trans- 
lated and annotated by Robert T. Meyer, Ph.D. Number 10 
of Ancient Christian Writers edited by Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1950. Pp. 14. $2.50. 

It is encouraging to see the progress being made in Ancient 
Christian Writers, the translations of the works of the Fathers, 
edited by Drs. Quasten and Plumpe of Catholic University. The 
tenth volume comes from the pen of Dr. Meyer, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philology at the same university. This volume intro- 
duces us to a most interesting field, namely, the field of ancient 
monasticism. It brings us face to face with the great Saint 
Anthony, the Father of Christian monasticism. Here we meet 
Anthony, a man not known for his “Greek philosophical reason- 
ing,” but for “religious truth,” truth which Anthony compre- 
hended in theory and which he lived in practice. 

Dr. Meyer's Introduction is brief. Of it, however, it can be 
said that it is multum in parvo. It introduces us to the main 
problems of the Vita. Rightly does Dr. Meyer bring out that 
Athanasius, in writing the life of Anthony, inaugurated a third 
type of life story, the Christian biography. Thus the “ancient 
ideal type, the hero in the natural order, or later, the sage in 
the intellectual order, is here superseded by the saint in the 
supernatural order.” Various reasons are given for the account 
of demons in the Vita. We are grateful that the problem has 
been brought up, but we would like to see these reasons gone 
into a bit further, especially since Dr. Meyer remarks that “we 
sense that there is quite too much of it in the Vita,” and Anthony 
speaks of “making himself foolish by going into all this.” 

In the Vita itself, we meet St. Anthony. While the stories 
of miracles, fights with demons, and visions are charming and 
interesting, it seems that the most valuable parts of the Vita 
are his opposition to heresy and his instructions to the monks 
which, of course, are nothing else but the mirroring of his own 
spiritual life. These instructions are vigorous, fresh, and vital- 
izing, and as valid now as they were when spoken. They sound 
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like the instructions of any modern-day novice master. They are 
merely one indication of how helpful a prudent study of the 
Christian past can be to the modern age. It is here that we 
have the brunt of Dr. Meyer's work, and it can be said that his 
translation is easy, smooth, and graceful. To accomplish such 
a task is no easy matter and we congratulate Dr. Meyer on his 
English translation. Moreover, his happy English phrasing of 
certain difficult words is also worthy of note and commendation. 

The notes are illuminating and always to the point. These 
points cover political, geographical, historical, and ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, and they greatly enhance the work. They show how 
helpful and necessary notes of this kind are for these writings. 
Moreover, these notes. contain fine summaries on such data as the 
examination of conscience, ecstasy, canon, cleric, the difference 
between Christian self-control and Stoic apathy, etc. On page 
41, Anthony's remark that Satan was dragged with a hook by 
the Savior, might have prompted Dr. Meyer to add a word about 
the “fish-hook theory.” In connection with the remark on page 57 
that the monks labored to give alms, he might have added 
something on the social value of the monk's life. 

In closing this review of Dr. Meyer's work, | am reminded 
of the remark made by Athanasius in composing the Vita: 
“Throughout I have been scrupulously considerate of the truth.” 
These words can be applied to Dr. Meyer's work. He has given 
in English a true reproduction of the original of Athanasius. 
In a word, we have here a succinct introduction, a generous 
commentary, and a standard translation of the Life of Saint 
Anthony by St. Athanasius. 

C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 
School of Theology, 
The Catholic University. 
x 


Lire Apjustment Epucation: Its MEANING AND IMPLEMENTA- 
Trion. Edited by Harl R. Douglass. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1950. Pp. 491. $4.50. 

A reaction which often follows an explanation to experienced 
teachers of new movements and procedures in education is illus- 
trated in the familiar rejoinder: “Why, that’s what we always 
have done in our schools.” These words have been spoken fre- 
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quently in relation to the Life Adjustment Education movement 
in secondary schools. They identify in many cases a type ol 
pedagogical complacency which is net apt to be at all disturbed 
by this latest book in the Douglass series in education. 

Although the first four chapters of this large book of twenty- 
one chapters and almost five-hundred pages contain a well-writ- 
ten and substantially correct exposition of the development and 
aims of the Life Adjustment program, the suggestions for im- 
plementation which form the major part of the content lack 
vitality and will do little to stimulate improved practice. Indeed 
many schools and individual teachers have already gone far 
beyond any suggestions found here in implementing their own 
Life Adjustment programs. 

The book's chief weakness lies in its concentration on subject 
matter as such, in highly compartmentalized form. The authors 
have taken the viewpoint that such changes as are needed in 
secondary schools may be accomplished through traditional sub- 
ject matter titles with a redirection of content toward more realis- 
tic goals. The partial truth of this view has been overem- 
phasized in several ways. The subject matter fields have been 
treated in even more specialized form than is common in most 
high schools today. Science, for example, is divided not only 
into the customary chemistry, physics, and biology, but also 
into astronomy and geology. Social Studies is broken up into 
a whole series of separate subjects. Again, there is little rec- 
ognition of the fact that the study of the needs of youth should 
determine the selection of subjects in the first place, nor of the 
necessity of cooperative planning of all fields if there is to be a 
unified attempt to meet the needs. Informational content rather 
than problems of living is the prominent element. In short, the 
subject matter treatment reflects the prevailing higher educa- 
tion pattern rather than the life approach identified with the 
Life Adjustment movement. 

Finally, in failing to describe this redirection of subject matter 
as the first step only, which it properly should be, the authors 
do not bring out clearly that some basic reorganization will be 
necessary before Life Adjustment education can be said to be 
effectively implemented. 
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The chapters on organization, on instructional practices, on 
guidance, and on the community, are good, but possess no sig- 
nificance that is not already found in other books less over- 
weighted with subject field discussions. 

There is a tremendous amount of overlapping and repetition 
in the separate discussions. This is the inevitable result where a 
large number of authors work independently on chapters of a 
book unless there is much cooperative planning and rewriting. 

While the book has the good feature of showing that Life 
Adjustment education may be initiated within existing frame- 
works, it would be better if it were labeled “First Steps,” and if 
it were considerably condensed. With its present form and title 
and the influence of a name like Harl Douglass, it is apt to hold 
out false hopes to eager teachers and administrators. 

Sister M. Janer, S.C. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 
x 


Manian Latin Senuzs by Roy J. Deferrari and Sister Francis 
Joseph, 1.H.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Vol. 1. 
First Year Latin, 1948. Pp. xvi + 304. $2.00. Vol. Il. Sec- 
ond Year Latin, 1948. Pp. xii + 350. $2.48. Vol. Ill. Third 
Year Latin, 1950. Pp. x + 415. 

Latin For AMenicans: (revised) by B. L. Ullman and Norman 
E. Henry. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Vol. L. 
Pp. xvi + 464. Vol. Il. Pp. xii + 36. 

Seconp Latin by Cora C. Scanlon and Charles L. Scanlon. Saint 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1948. Pp. vi + 270. $3.50. 

Qvomopo Dicrrun? by Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.U. Tiffin, Ohio: 
James A. Denny Printing Co., 1948. Pp. viii + 31. 

The Marian Latin Series, of which the first three volumes 
have come to the Review, represents a rather novel approach to 
the teaching of Latin in Catholic schools. The authors are firmly 
convinced that “ecclesiastical Latin is learned best through classi- 
cal Latin.” (Vol. I. p. 61). Consequently the books are so 
arranged that “the lessons in ecclesiastical Latin do not inter- 
fere in any way with the sequence of lessons in classical Latin 
which make up the bulk of this book. In fact, if the teacher 
or student wishes, the lessons in ecclesiastical Latin can be 
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omitted entirely without affecting the study of classical Latin. 
... The lessons in ecclesiastical Latin are entirely functional 
in that special ecclesiastical vocabulary and syntax will be pre- 
sented solely with a view to enabling the student to read in- 
telligently the ecclesiastical Latin assigned to the lesson.” (Ibid., 
p. 62) 

In keeping with this “functional” end several sections of 
Volume I are devoted to as many items familiar to Catholics: 
Signum Crucis et Ave Maria, Salve Regina, Pater Noster, Bene- 
diction Hymns, “Soul of Christ,” and Psalm 116. Volume II is 
based primarily on Caesar but concludes with Part Il, pages 
204-226, devoted to ecclesiastical Latin. Third year students 
begin with a fifty-nine page introduction to Cicero's orations de- 
voted to historical background after which they take up the 
study of three of his speeches. Part III of this volume is de- 
voted to St. Augustine and the schools of rhetoric with selections 
from the sermons of St. Augustine. 

LaTIN ror Amenicans is a revision of a work already well 
known. It is characterized by a wealth of photographic and 
other illustrative material and emphasizes application of the 
knowledge learned in Latin to good English usage. The authors 
have made every effort to do the teaching by way of their books. 
The Marian series, on the other hand, has reduced text-book 
material to a minimum, apparently from the conviction that 
teachers of Latin are sufficiently interested in their subject and 
work to prefer to handle the teaching end in their own way. 
Latin for Americans does not take into consideration at all the 
very great field of ecclesiastical Latin, which, it seems evident, 
is of much more importance to Americans interested in Latin 
than many of the trivia in American culture which its authors 
put into their volumes to bolster the appeal of Latin to the 
students. 

Seconp Latin, the Scanlon product, differs entirely from the 
series which have been discussed. According to its preface, 
it is intended for students who can devote only two years to 
the study of Latin and who must be prepared to read intel- 
ligently Latin textbooks in philosophy and canon law. The 
first half of the text is based on philosophical texts, the re- 
mainder on texts in the fields of theology and canon law. Ex- 
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amination of the book verifies these statements by the authors. 
For them, as for a great many Americans, Latin is a tool sub- 
ject to be acquired for the purpose of reading, not just translat- 
ing, worth-while Latin books. 

Quomopo Dicrrun? should prove a very useful adjunct to 
any of the texts listed above. It was published for the pur- 
pose of injecting interest and practicality into the study of 
Latin in the high school. Each of the thirty lessons begins 
with sentences about some particular subject. Following this 
are a few quotable sayings. Last come some typical expressions 
for teachers. Each of these lessons is complete on one page, 
divided so that the English expressions are in one column with 
their Latin equivalents in a parallel column. 

Every language is a means to the acquisition and conveyance 
of meaning. No language is taught unless a means of acquiring 
and conveying meaning is made practically familiar to students. 
Students who begin the study of a language expect it to make 
sense and maintain their interest in it through their sense of 
progress in utilizing it as a means of transfer of meaning. Latin, 


especially in Catholic schools, should be an important subject. 
A good course in it as a language, not as some sort of mathe- 
matics, often has been in the past and can be in the present 
one of the natural graces prodding boys and girls on to the 
realization of their vocations to fuller union with the Church 


whose language they understand and love. 


Department of Education, F. J. HouLanan 


The Catholic University. “ 


Curist THE Savion by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Saint 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1950. Pp. iv + 748. $9.00. 

The present volume of considerable size is but a continuation 
of a series of tomes written as commentaries on the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Latin language. Of these 
the Commentary on the one God, and now on Christ the Savior 
have been translated into the English language by Dom Bede 
Rose, O.S.B. 

These works are lectures of a university professor and text- 
books for students of theology. They are thoroughly scholastic 
in form and content, leaning heavily toward speculative theo- 
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logy. in some instances the author supplements St. Thomas 
with the use of Sacred Scripture and with references to the 
teaching of the Councils and the Fathers. 

The volume under consideration treats of Christ who as man 
is our way to God (5. Th., p. i, q. 2, imtr. to a. 1); it comprises 
three parts. 

The first deals with the mystery of the Incarnation, and con- 
stitutes by far the largest part of the work. The author ex- 
amines thoroughly the more difficult problems and especially 
the controverted questions, such as the Divinity of Christ, the 
reconciliation of freedom with the absolute impeccability of 
Christ, the reconciliation of sorrow with the beatific vision in 
the soul of Christ, why the humanity of Christ was devoid of its 
own personality, etc. 

The second part deals with the redemptive work of Christ: 
‘what Christ did and suffered” (S. Th., p. 3, prol. to q. 29). 
The salvation of mankind was wrought by Christ through sat- 
isfaction, merit, redemption, and sacrifice. Although the author 
does not subject these terms to a scrutiny, especially against 
genetic and historical backgrounds, he perceives the analogical 
elements in some of them, and especially the role that love plays 
in them. 

The third part of this volume is devoted to a sketchy presen- 
tation of the dignity and privileges of the Mother of Christ, 
thus forming a compendium of Mariology. Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange admits that St. Thomas “seems to deny the privilege 
of the Immaculate Conception” (p. 695) at a certain period of 
his life. 

The book is recommended for priests, students of theology, 
and philosophically prepared minds seeking to deepen their 
knowledge of Christ the Savior. 


School of Sacred Theology, S. J. Grasowsxr 
The Catholic University. 


Preparation anp Use or Avupio-Visuat Ams by Kenneth B. 
Haas and Harry Q. Packer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xiv +327. $3.50 
This revised and enlarged edition of Preparation and Use of 

Visual Aids (1946) has been prepared for workers in the edu- 
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cation field as well as for training industria] and store personnel, 
the groups the original edition had in mind. It is, consequently 
quite an entirely new work. 

The seventeen chapters of the book are devoted to motion 
pictures, discussional filmstrip and sound slidefilm, teaching 
slides, opaque projection, maps, charts graphs and diagrams, 
flash cards, posters and manuals, pictures and photographs, 
blackboard and bulletin board, cbjects specimens and models, 
the audio-visual laboratory, field trips, radio, recording and play- 
back equipment, television, the evaluation of audio-visual aids, 
organizing to use audio-visual aids, and, finally, personalized 
audio-visual instruction. Two appendices are devoted to sources 
of equipment and supplies and the procedure for obtaining gov- 
ernment films. 

The whole book is strictly practical and factual. It reflects 
the authors’ experience in training others for the use of audio- 
visual aids in every chapter. The “Do's” at the end of each 
chapter seem to cover about everything that should be covered 
and much that would seem to be obvious except that experience 
has demonstrated that nothing can be taken for granted. Above 
all, the authors are to be commended for the insistence that 
the criterion for selection or use of any type of visual or audio- 
visual material or equipment lies in the answer to the question: 
“Will it aid in the attainment of the objective?” While all 
types of aids are described and their uses illustrated, the teacher 
himself has to make the decision whether to use any of them and 
how to use those which he selects. Keeping the teacher mindful 
of his objective is therefore likely to be most effective. 

F. J. Hov_aman 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Human Personatrry, Its Hisroncar Emercence 
Cuma, AND Isnaei by H. C. E. Zacharias. Saint Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1950. Pp. viii + 360. $4.00. 

An educator or a psychologist interested in the study of 
personality who has read Human Personality will never again 
be able to deny the importance of philosophy or its significance 
for his own field. 
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According to Zacharias, a pre-requisite for the emergence of 
personality in the individual and in the race is the development 
of self-consciousness. Children have personality only in potency 
as do those who have not developed beyond the mentality of 
childlike tribes. They are persons but they attain no fruition 
of personality except by the use of reason. This comes about 
through the “person's knowingly undertaken and freely willed 
activity toward self-completion.” 

Left to themselves as in India and China, the direction given 
for this activity towards self-completion is likely to be very 
much in error. The only ancient people not to fall into basic 
philosophical error was that of Israel. They were aided by di- 
rect intervention on the part of God. 

The book is primarily a history of philosophy in its earliest 
stages: in India down to 184 B. C., in China to 206 B. C., and in 
Israel down to about the time of Christ. Continuous reference is 
made to available editions of ancient manuscripts of India and 
China. The author's retention of sanscrit and chinese words 
throughout the text may make for greater accuracy but it cer- 
tainly does not facilitate the reading of the book, particularly 
when a Chinese term is clarified by giving its sanscrit equi- 
valent as, for instance, on page 210; “This state is not that of 
jung, but of he (harmony), evidently a Confucian paraphrase of 
samatva,” or on page 198: “ “Without i (righteousness) and dao 
(dharma) etc.” Samatea and dharma, of course, had been 
discussed in the section on India. 


Department of Education, F. J. Houtanan 


The Catholic University. 


FUNDAMENTAL Statistics IN PsycHotocy anp Epucation (Sec- 
ond Edition) by J. P. Guilford. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950. Pp. xiv + 633. $5.00. 

Those who are familiar with the first, 1942, edition of this 
work and with the author's Psychometric Methods, 1936, have 
learned to expect nothing but the best from him. It appears 
that they will not be disappointed in the present volume. 

Although it is said to be a revision of the 1942 book, it is 
in fact almost entirely new as its greatly increased size shows. 
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Much more space is given to categorical data, sampling statis- 
tics, analysis of variance, prediction, reliability and validity of 
tests and scaling procedures. There is a brief introduction to 
factor theory, without, however, any treatment of methods. 

As in the past, Guilford keeps his approach practical. The 
book is meant to be an introduction. No previous course in 
statistics, either mathematical or practical, is presumed. Neither 
is it assumed that the student who will use the book has a great 
background of mathematics. None-the-less the author tries, quite 
successfully, to give the students an appreciation of the mean- 
ing and underlying logic of statistics. 

Fundamental Statistics is so arranged that the first part can 
be made use of for a one-semester course which will be com- 
plete in itself. The remainder of the book can be used for a 
second semester's work. It is to be regretted, however, that 
a tool so important as factor analysis in the current literature 
of the fields of psychology and education has been left with such 
minimal treatment. Although it might be impossible to help a 
student attain to mastery of the techniques of factoring in a 
volume of this kind, it should be possible to give him enough 
competence to handle the reports of research based on them. 
In Psychometric Methods, Guilford showed that he was able to 
do just that. 

This textbook is statistics is highly recommended for rather 
strong courses in the subject. 


Department of Education, F. J. Houtanan 
Catholic University of America. 


Catnouic Socia, Tuoucut by Melvin J. Williams. New York: 
Donald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xv + 567. $5.00. 


This ambitious work is the outgrowth of a doctoral disserta- 
tion directed by the late Prof. Ellwood at Duke University. Its 
author is a Methodist who has for some years sympathetically 
studied Catholic social thought and followed contemporary 
Catholic developments. His purpose is to summarize the socio- 
philosophical thought of those Catholic sociologists who regard 
Catholic social principles and teachings as being important ele- 
ments of the science as a whole, with primary attention to Ameri- 
can and English representatives. 
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This is not a feasible limitation, and the author does not ad- 
here to it strictly. Indeed, some of the uses to which this 
work may be put derive from the range of material which it in 
cludes and the general outline of trends which it provides. It 
suffers, however, from lack of clarity in distinctions, partic- 
ularly in definitions of methodological problems, and from failure 
to deal realistically with the qualifications for identification of 
thinkers as Catholics. To these shortcomings must be added an 
undue dependence upon secondary works and a very spotty cov- 
erage of the literature, especially that of the last decade. Finally, 
numerous factual errors occur. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the extension of this work beyond 


manageable scope has unfortunately vitiated the efforts of the - 


author's objectivity of approach, and hence limited its value to 
scholars. It will be useful in indicating to students personali- 
ties and subjects which require further study in relation to their 
significance in the history of Catholic social thought. 


Department of Sociology, 


The Catholic University. 


Tue Crrtstian Virtues by Charles E. Sheedy, CS.C. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 
361. $3.00. 

If it be true, and we believe it is, as is stated in the first 
chapter of this book, that “above all, Religion is love, first the 
love of God, and then the love of neighbor for the sake of 
God,” then the real purpose of college religion should be to ex- 
plain the means of acquiring and fostering such love. The moral 
principles based on the revealed doctrine of God Himself should 
serve both as a negative and a positive basis of the Christian 
moral ideal. Over emphasizing the negative aspect has tended 
to overshadow the positive. This procedure results in making 
religion “a science of sin,” which is absolutely contrary to the 
purpose of religion. Every principle of Christian morality in 
some way both commands and prohibits. 

Father Sheedy follows the system of St. Thomas and others in 
using the virtues as a means of teaching theology in college. 
He maintains that teaching theology in the college gives a more 
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serious and intellectual approach to problems of religion than 
do traditional religion courses. Bearing in mind the individual 
and social needs of the college students in this field of study, 
one must say this is a noble and practical reason for the plan. 
How well this text succeeds in its purpose must be judged in the 
light of student outcomes. 

The virtues are presented in a popular and attractive fashion. 
The author has succeeded in producing a very readable theology. 
text for laymen. A weakness of the book, however, lies in the 
way it avoids theological distinctions, learnings which serve a 
very definite purpose in this science. For example, the distinc- 
tion between positive and negative unbelief is not treated. In 
teaching lay students theology, certain disputed questions may 
wisely be omitted from discussion, but the method of the science 
itself should be followed. College students are eager for a more 
scientific approach to the Christian moral ideal. Even the posi- 
tive science of theology is more scientific in its approach than 
this text. Moreover, the book would be more serviceable, had 
‘the author always given the exact source of his quotations. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, Father Sheedy’s book 
is a real contribution to the field of religious education at the 
college level. The perfect text in this field will be written, if 
it is ever written, only after the programs and methods of those 
giving serious thought to its problems are published for general 
consideration. Father Sheedy has rendered a service to the field 
with this book, which college religion teachers will find quite 


helpful. 
Mertnop C. O.F.M. Conv. 


Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University. 
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STUDY THE MASS. By Dr. Pius Parscn, translated by Rev. WILLIAM 
Busecn. In a synopsis of his book, The Liturgy of the Church, 
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THE CATHOLIC CHILDREVS RECORD CLUB 
The Fascinating, Modern Way To 
Build Love For The Catholic Faith 


Now Reproduced—for The First Time—On 
12 Vinylite Lifetime Phonograph Records 


“THE STORY OF JESUS” AND 
PRINCIPAL CATHOLIC PRAYERS AND HYMNS 


in Church and school, children learn the besis 
of the Catholic Faith—the siories, the Preyers 
end Hymns To supplement those teechings in « 
more modern and interesting wey-end se! home 
the CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB hes cde- 
signed these remerkabie scordings. 

The story of Jesus, eccording to Seint luke, is 
dramatized in twelve parts—one on each of the 
twelve records. Islented acting, effective use of 
reelistic sound, end eppropriete baeckground mvsic 
blend together to meke the productions thrilling, 
absorbing and \ife-like 

From the first record, “The Nativity through ‘re 
tweltth—"The Resurrection and Ascension’, every 
dramatic moment is pecked with suspense 
ping interest. Herod's voice thunders 
his vengeful commands. There's desperation in the 
“Flight into Egypt glorious triumoh in the 
“Entry into Jerusciem magnificence and sub! ime 
beauty in the “Resurrection and Ascension 

Listening children actuelly experence the great 
moments of Jesus life They live with the boy 
jesus, in the Temple-—end comprehend His youth 
wisdom end grece They meture with Himes He 
calls the Twelve Apostles who shere His mortal life, 
and mejestically spesks the Sermon on the Mount 
They understend the meaning behind Christ's final 
earthly tribubetions And they reicice in the Resur- 
rection 

As the Story of Jesus unfolds, record by record— 
the second side of each record brings children « 


deeper love end understanding for the Prayers end 
Hymns, their meanings ere expleined. These ore 
errenged in the order in which children vsvelly 
meet them in their normal spirituel educetion—from 
the elementary “Sign of the Cross” and the “Lord's 
Preyer”—through “The Rosary”, Preyer Belore « 
Crucifix”, and all the others. Also included are the 
complete “Benediction of the Most Biessed Sec- 
rement” end ‘The Memorare’. The music end ner- 
ration are recorded with great artistry .. . the 
Preyers end Hymns ere presented in such ean in- 
triguing, captiveting menner thet children learn end 
memonze them without reelizing it. 

The CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB Choir, 
conducted by one of the country’s oujstending 
chore! direcrors, renders in glorious unison the 
Hymns: “O Seluteris” and “Tentum Ergo”, “Veni 
Crestor”, and the “Hallelvieh” chorus from 
‘Messiah’. Other vocal masterpieces include “Ave 
Maria”, and “O Lord | am not Worthy” sung by 
prominent American tenor. 

These records ere true masterpieces of production— 
mede under the direction of radio's ovtstending re- 
ligiows program producers. Many of Americe’s most 
femovus redio actors and ectresses remein anonymous 
in the perts they pley in these recordings—so thet 
their portreyal may become more ree! to the listener 
The specie! sound effects, masterfully executed, pro- 
vide the utmost in vivid realism ... end, t 
with the moving beckground music, they b into 
en unforgettebly dramatic and living experience. 


THE 
(24 SIDES), 
$19.95 


COMPLETE 


SET OF TWELVE NON-BREAKABLE VINYLITE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
TOGETHER WITH THE DE LUXE ALBUM, ARE SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY 
ALL TAXES AND POSTAGE ARE PAID BY CATHOLIC CHILOREN’S RECORD CLUB. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
Desk CA-105 


Please send to me the CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 
RECORD CLUB sibum consisting of 12 fnon- 
breskable Virylite phonograph records, “The 
Story of Jesus”, with Prayers end Hymns. 

| enclose ( ) Check ( ) M. O., in the emount 


Budget Plen Purchases can be mede in the 


following 
| enclose 25% of my totel ( ) Check 


( ) O., In the emonut of 4. 
pert peyment. | to make three sdditional 
peyments of 25% eech of my total cost, the first 
within 30 deys efter sending my order, the sec- 
ond within 60 deys efter my order, end the 
third within 9 deys. 


j 
P.O. Bex 333, Tuckahoe Station 
( ( Teckshoe, New York A 
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When children are given « deep, ingreined 
love for their Faith—they gain the most impeor- 
Bre tent thing in life. Give children the fun and 
enjoyment in these records—as they build their 
Feith—end you give them « truly unforgettable 
ase experience. Parents, relatives, and friends of 
Catholic children can give ne more constructive 
and jeyous gift—for birthdays, holidays, Christ 
“424 mas—then this complete dramatized Story of Jeows 
with the beautiful Catholic Prayers amd | 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS SONGS 


MUSIC BOOK SIX 
by 
JUSTINE WARD 


$4.00 


Children’s Manual 
MUSIC BOOK SIX 


Song Manual of Secular Music 
by 
JUSTINE WARD 
Illustrations by Frances Delehanty 


$1.95 
Partial Contents: 


THE OFFICIUM PASTORUM 
A NATIVITY PLAY OF THE XII] CENTURY 
WORDS AND MUSIC FROM “CODEX 904” 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE---PARIS 

Edited in Modern Musical Notation 
by 
JUSTINE WARD 

Scene I—The Shepherds are watching their flocks by night 


Scene Il-—-Before the Crib of the Infant Jesus. 
Scene IlI--The return of the Shepherds who announce the good news. 
SONGS: 

The Annunciation, April Nights, Autumn Fires, The Bee and the 
Blossom, The Butterfly, Fern Song, Hark the Nightingale, His Desire, 
The Lark, The Little Stars, Night and Morning, O Blessed Town of 
Bethichem, Peace, The Peacemaker, Robin Redbreast, The Rose, Rose 
of Sharon, Roses, Song of the Morning Glories, Song of the Oak, To a 
Rose, To the Army, United, Delighted, The Violet Speaks, Washington’s 
Birthday and many others. 


SUNDAY MASS 
PROPER OF THE TIME PROPER OF THE SAINTS 
(Advent to Corpus Christi) (November to May) 
Set to Simple Gregorian formulae by Justine Ward 
Drawings by Frances W. Delehanty 
A MUSICAL AND PICTORIAL GRADUAL FOR CHILDREN 
Clot®% Deluxe edition, in color 
Paper, Schoo] edition 
The beok ‘s intended for the use of ch 
Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but who are not yet capable 
of learning, each week, a new Proper with words and melody 
Send Orders to: 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. 


The CHANDLER PRINTING Co. 309 E. Serstoge Belto.-2, Md. 
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